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SURVEY AND COMMENT 


The American S. P. R. at the Beginning of 1915. 


Tue American Society for Psychical Research has com- 
pleted its seventh year of organized inquiry into the 
obscurer and relatively neglected phenomena of human _per- 
sonality. Viewed comprehensively its investigations have been 
directed to ascertaining the nature and scope of the mental 
faculties of man in their widest aspect—where previous 
knowledge had seemed to set a limit, the Society has on 
principle investigated whether this limit might not in fact 
be exceeded. 


Physics, for instance, takes it for granted that all 


motion is of the type exhibited on a_ billiard-table — one 
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ball moves because another ball hits it, while the original 


motion is imparted by the cue of the billiard-player. And 
physics at present asserts that there is mo motion, in a 
closed system of bodies at rest, without contact. The 


Society, on the other hand, has been bold enough in this 
question — or, perhaps, desirous enough to avoid dogmatic 
affirmation — to investigate certain cases of alleged movement 
without contact. - It is of small moment that as yet no 
decision on this one point has been reached. Not the 
issue of any particular controversy, but the wider issue of 
dogmatism versus judicial investigation is that for which 
the Society is concerned. 

But though the Society stands fundamentally for this 
principle of open-mindedness and purposes to establish con- 
clusions regarding human faculty that are true rather than 
to seek substantiation for even the most favored and 
comforting of preconceptions, it can point to at least one 
conclusion of no common significance. It can _ confidently 
affirm that through its investigations and its evidence the 
mind of man has been shown to possess powers vastly 
greater than recently seemed possible for it to possess in 
the light of the facts of established science. 

The Society can, indeed, publish as yet no conclusion 
officially and may well never desire to stand for any 
particular conclusion—however well substantiated by  evi- 
dence such may at any time appear to. be 





for it is 
averse to any propagandism. Yet it may legitimately en- 
deavor to direct general attention to the fact that indi- 
vidual investigators in Psychical Research both here and in 
England have reached conclusions _which seem to __ their 
sponsors definitely established. 

It is well-known that not a few among the official 
members of both the English and the American Societies 
have concluded from the evidence collected by these So- 
cieties that human personality survives bodily death, while 
as to the ability of these investigators there is the explicit 
testimony of the Oxford psychologist, McDougall, that “ among 
these persons so convinced [of survival] are several who, in 
respect to their competence to form a sane and critical 
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judgment on this difficult question, cannot be rated inferior 
to any other persons.” 

In directing attention to this conclusion it is not primarily 
the concern to emphasize its nature. Rather it is desired 
to make clear that it is of unrealized importance for men 
of peculiar competence to have reached any _ conclusion 
whatever. The conclusion is at present positive, but it 
would have been the desire of the Society to publish the 
equally great significance of a negative verdict. Both posi- 
tive and negative verdicts have long been held to be of 
immense consequence, if believed in or if finally  estab- 
lished; and it was because of the consequences’ which 
would flow from the secure establishment of the fact of 
either survival or dissolution that men were found to set 
up societies for Psychical Research. Now, however, that 
a majority of investigators have reached a_ conclusion, the 
utility and even the necessity for further investigation is 
apparent. The conclusion must be tested with a_ care 
proportionate to its significance; it must be subject to 
perpetual re-verification and must have the ramifications of 
its significance indefinitely pursued. 

If ultimately and finally “true,” it will probably require 
that increasing knowledge make its verification increasingly 
simpler and easier. 

Being thus persuaded of the present value of its efforts 
and even more persuaded of their larger scope for the 
future, the officers of the American Institute for Scientific 
Research are especially gratified to have better guaranteed 
the continuity and the enlargement of the work of Section 
B, the American Society for Psychical Research, by  secur- 
ing for the Under-Secretaryship the services of Mr. E. W. 
Friend. 

It is hoped that Mr. Friend may be enabled to devote 
his time to this work exclusively henceforth and _ that 
eventually he may succeed to the secretaryship. 

A few facts in regard to Mr. Friend may not unfit- 
tingly be recalled. He was graduated from Harvard in 
1908 and took his Master’s degree there in 1910. The 
following year he was Henry Rogers’ Traveling Fellow of 
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Harvard University and studied at the University of Berlin. 
Returning to America he was for two years Instructor in 
Classics at Princeton University. From there he went to 
Harvard, where he both studied and (as an _ assistant) 
taught philosophy. 

As Mr. Friend’s interest in Psychical Research is of 
long standing and as his training has been equally in the 
natural sciences, philosophy, and languages, his services were 
immediately valuable to an unusual degree. 

The Society takes pleasure in announcing also that it 
has secured more commodious and more suitable quarters 
at 15 East 40th St. As the building here is_ fire-proof, 
it will be possible to file with greater security the Society’s 
books and its steadily accumulating manuscript material. It 
is planned to arrange all these shortly so that they may 
be available for reference to members of the Society and 
to other interested persons. There is likewise in these new 
quarters an excellent auditorium, seating about four hundred 
people, which will be at the Society’s disposal for public 
meetings. The rooms of the Society are open daily to 
members from 9 to 5, except on Saturdays, when they 
close at noon. 

A further matter of satisfaction is the bettering of the 
financial condition of the American Institute. The endow- 
ment now runs well over $100,000, as announced on _ the 
rear cover, though this sum must be regarded as_ merely 
an encouraging beginning than as an endowment in a real 
sense of the word. 

A particular portion of the funds contributed to the 
Society during the last year requires especial mention. 

The sum of $8,000 was given during the year 1914 
for various purposes by Miss Theodate Pope of Farming- 
ton, Connecticut, in memory of her father, Alfred Atmore 
Pope, who died in August, 1913. Mr. Pope was ac- 
quainted with Dr. Richard Hodgson and was himself favorably 
disposed to Psychical Research. It is the intention of 
Miss Pope to continue the donation of this yearly sum 
and, perhaps, to ensure its permanent addition to the re- 
sources of the Society. This latter, however, is contingent 
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upon the continued extension of the Society’s work by 
other donors. The earnest attention of members and of 
the interested public is, therefore, directed to the desira- 
bility of rendering permanent the generous contribution of 
Miss Pope by further strengthening the financial basis of 
the Society. In the words of the appeal for endowment 
which is herewith printed on the back of the Journal: 


The Institute invites the co-operation of all who 
may acknowledge the capital significance of its efforts 
and respectfully suggests that funds or _ property 
bequeathed to increase its endowment will yield in 
time a result which will be favorably comparable with 
the result of experimentation and research in any 
other department of science. 


Psychical Research in Sermons. 


Ir is with gratification that the receipt is acknowl- 
edged — from a member of the Society—of reports in the 
Daily Examiner of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, of a series of 
five sermons which discuss the problem of survival with 
the aid of evidence collected by the English and _ the 
American Societies for Psychical Research. 

The author of these sermons, the Rev. E. H. Reeman, 
shows clearly a grasp of the problem and of its implica- 
tions. He asks the familiar question whether life is worth 
living if death is the end and answers it as the best of 
skeptics and agnostics have in substance made answer —as 
have Huxley and the mathematician and philosopher, Ber- 
trand Russell,—that to him who lives life well the dignity 
and value of life cannot be destroyed by the ultimate 
destruction of conscious personality. The value of life in 
that case would simply appear to us to be greater than 
the value of the Universe —life would have literally risen 
higher than its source. 

But, the author of these sermons continues, if survival 
of death is a fact, the value of life and the meaning of 
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nature become greater and more intelligible. He sketches 
the Greek and the Hebrew conceptions of immortality and 
emphasizes the clear and definite affirmation of survival 
which has been made by Christianity. But for him it 
seems certain that the time has now come for faith to be 
corroborated by evidence. 

Mr. Reeman then gives a brief history of the English 
S. P. R. He dwells upon the distinction and the com- 
petency of its investigators, upon their painstaking efforts, 
and upon the significant conclusions already reached — by 
the majority of competent investigators that the hypothesis 
of survival is fully warrantable from the evidence, and by 
numerous others that the evidence furnishes definite proof 
of survival, Mr. Reeman manifestly is well acquainted 
with the canons of evidence in’ Psychical Research and 
with the implications of the telepathic hypothesis as an 
explanation —in especial with the ¢télépathie a trois advocated 
by Mr. Podmore 





and likewise with the acute argumenta- 
tion of Dr. Hyslop in favor of the spiritistic interpretation 
of the evidence. 

The sermons of Mr. Reeman have been adverted to 
here at this length as evidence of the commendable interest 
of one of a large class,—of one whose confréres should 
be assuredly not averse to a like examination and _ criticism 
of the evidence. It may be permitted to hope, in view 
of not merely the interest but the co-operation with the 
English Society for Psychical Research of such distinguished 
Englishmen as Dr. L. P. Jacks, the editor of the Hibbert 
Journal, the Rev. M.A. Bayfield, and Bishop Boyd Car- 
penter, that similar interest and aid in the collection and 
criticism of evidence may be secured in increasing measure 
for the future from ministers of various denominations 
in the United States. 
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A SERIES OF RECENT “ NON-EVIDENTIAL” 
SCRIPTS. 


BY E. W. FRIEND. 


THis article presents extracts from a_ series of recent 
scripts that purport to come from several men who, when 
living, were well-known in Psychical Research—and from 
one or two other personalities whose pseudonyms are familiar 
in connection with the trance of Mrs. Piper. The scripts 
do not ordinarily attempt to give matter that is directly 
evidential or matter that is likely to prove part of a cross- 
correspondence. It appears, rather, as if the intention were 
in part, at least, to do what was desiderated some six or 
seven years ago by Sir Oliver Lodge. In an article pub- 
lished in an American magazine—in 1908, I think —he 
spoke of what to him seemed the approach of the work- 
ers from each side to the point where, as in a_ tunnel 
excavated simultaneously from the two sides of a moun- 
tain, the strokes from the pickaxes in one half could be 
heard at last by the laborers in the other. The wall was 
growing thinner in spots, he thought—thin enough, per- 
haps, for it to be hoped that some day there might be 
secured from a_ personality in the other world an_ essay, 
say, on a characteristic topic and in a characteristic style. 

Indeed, it may be said, if communication has in truth 
been established with a ‘“metetherial” world, sooner or 
later such a form of indirect evidence of surviving person- 
ality might be legitimately required. If Frederic Myers and 
William James survive still, and if they have not passed 
into an environment alien in its interests to this life which 
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they left behind, then they would almost surely attempt 
some time the transmission to us of something more than 
personal memories—of even more than that subtle evidence 
for the possession of acute intelligence which is embodied 
in the complicated cross-correspondences of the English So- 
ciety. The desire for human converse might be strong 
and would be natural—for converse that should rise oc- 
casionally above the tedium of forensic evidence and in 
which they could be relieved from having to prove that 
they were themselves; or it might be that, seeing “the 
laws of life with sharper eyes,’ they would wish to con- 
vey new truths to us or to import into “accepted” truths 
a more vital significance. 

It is, in fact, from Frederic Myers and from William 
James that a number of these scripts purport to come. 
There are also communications which claim as their author 
the personality who “managed” from the other side the 
trances of Mrs. Piper and who took as his pseudonym 
the title “ Imperator” —- because, it was asserted, while in 
this world his life was of so exalted a character as to 
render its details familiar and accessible and his name 
worthless, therefore, as evidence. In character these scripts 
are what might be called “philosophical.” Their chiefest 
concern is undoubtedly ethical, tho in part they deal with 
questions that are more strictly limited to psychology and 
to metaphysics. 

Attention must here be directed to three points of im- 
portance in judging the extracts to be presented below. 
The first point—a general one—is that, even if communi- 
cation with another world is now becoming possible, the 
difficulties of such communication would be great prima 
facie and may with justice be heavily stressed. For when 
a man dies—whatever be our assumption regarding the 
nature of death—there is destroyed an immensely complex 
mechanism designed for action in just this world in which 
we live——a mechanism, moreover, that has been adapted 
through long years of practice to the unique purposes of 
the putative “soul” connected with it. To communicate 
through a different mechanism than the one to which the 
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surviving personality had been adapted by the multitudinous 
reactions of a life-time would not be child’s play. It 
should suffice to remind oneself that the more expert one 
is with the action of a particular make of typewriter, the 
more exasperatingly frequent will be one’s mistakes in oper- 
ating a make only slightly different; or that a virtuoso 
will be much distressed by a harder action on his piano 
than the one to which he is habituated. The second point 
is that the scripts to be quoted from presently have had 
but a short time in which to develop. And, finally, it 
must be remembered that there is a great mass of script 
from other automatists in connection with whose _ serious 
claims to authenticity the script here exhibited should be 
evalued. 

The automatist—or perhaps the more convenient word 
“scribe” may be used—is my wife, a young woman who 
is nearing twenty-three and of whom it will be well to 
say a_ word. 

There is, I believe, nothing neurotic in her history. 
She appears, in fact, the antithesis of anything suggesting 
either mental instability or physical weakness, for her health 
is and has been almost superlatively fine. She has always 
had a deal of outdoor exercise, even strenuous exercise. 
On the other hand, she may not unfairly be called “ sensi- 
tive” and has always been musical. (She has had a 
long preparation for a professional musical career and had 
begun to appear publicly in Germany.) Her first automatic 
script was produced when she was not quite sixteen and 
was obtained at the instance of a scientific friend of the 
family who was interested in Psychical Research. Several 
messages were obtained at this time that may have shown 
supernormal knowledge,—some from a dead friend of her 
mother and one that apparently gave warning of the ap- 
proaching death of the maternal grandmother. No _ records 
of these youthful scripts exist now. There was then an 
interval of a year or two until the summer of 1911, when 
automatic writing was again attempted on one or _ two 
occasions and without success, scarcely anything but scrawls 
being obtained. In the spring of 1914, after her return 
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to America from Germany, she tried repeatedly at my 
solicitation to get something’ besides scrawls, alone as well 
as with myself, and, on one or two occasions, with others 
present likewise, among whom were her mother or her 
sister. Nothing was obtained at any of these sittings ex- 
cept illegible scrawls or a phrase or two, save on an 
evening in early April just before the death of my mother. 
What was obtained then was of very doubtful relevance. 
Of these scrawls most are extant. On the 4th of August 
of last year, less than two weeks after our marriage, an 
unsuccessful sitting was had in Farmington, Conn., where 
we now live. On August 18th a similarly unsuccessful 
sitting was held in the late afternoon. In the evening of 
this day, however, it was proposed by her twin sister and 
her sister’s fiancé, who had been visiting us for several 
days, that another trial be made. 

Tho patient, I was by this time weary. With this 
evening sitting of August 18th, however, coherent script 
developed and has continued to come whenever it was sat 
for, provided the scribe was not in any degree fatigued. 
Even a_ slight amount of weariness on her part — which 
is naturally felt most in the evening—seems to make the 
production of script very difficult and soon brings either a 
statement that the communicator cannot continue or a_ re- 
quest that we sit in the morning. 

| give below in full this evening sitting of August 
18th, 1914. It may serve as an introduction and as some- 
thing of a contrast to the extracts that will shortly follow. 


Sitting of August 18th, 1914. Present: E. W. F. 
9.30-10.15 P. M. N. E. R. 
y. & FP. 


[Several lines of doubtfully legible words.] come 
back. In this life you see a material change, which 
must in worlds without means to see. [sic] 

Give me time this evening. I see thoughts of use, 
sense. Where do you see these things clearly? Time 
must show us which we want for eventual work. 

Place confidence in our life. 

(E. F.: I do place confidence.) 
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Then we can use this way. 

Where is the script from Hyslop’s? [sic] It is not 
correct in detail. 

(E. F.: From Hyslop’s medium?) 

Yes. 

(E. F.: Where is_ she?) 

Chenoweth. 

(E. F.: I understand.) 

Give thought. Teach them to use consideration. 


(FE. F.: I am trying in that direction.) 

It is no use otherwise. 

(E. F.: I am beginning to realize this.) 

We try so steadily and cannot get thoughts taken. 
[E. F. re-reads.] 

Yes. [Said in response to the re-reading.] 

(E. F.: I understand. Continue, if you can, to 
direct us.) 

When you see a little clearer, we will send much, 
Now it is still far weaker than it will be. Good 
must not seem futile in its minute details. 

(E. F.: I understand, I think.) 

Thank you. 

(E. F.: Can you say who this is?) 

Myers H 

(E. F.: Can you develop this light? Do you wish to?) 

Try yes 

E. F.: I will give you every opportunity. ) 

Time is what ‘we most need. 

(E. F.: I realize that.) 

Nothing is gained [pause] 

(E. F.: “Nothing gained” by what?) 

Tensity [sic]. Let us teach her. 

(E. F.: I will.) 

Most men would scorn. 

(E. F.: Do you not realize that my _ interest is 
greatly in this work?) 

We hope it can continue. Wait, for the real light 
will come. 

(E. F.: Shall we have daily sittings to develop?) 

Think it wise. 

(E. F.: Very well.) 
Many thanks. Good-night. 
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The writing at this first sitting was in large characters 
and was deliberate, tho later it was to take on much 
greater speed. A_ sentence or two in the above seemed 
to me at the time to exemplify the dream-like quality 
not infrequently remarked in automatic writing—such as 
for instance, “ Place confidence in our life” and ‘ Good 
must not seem futile in its minute details.” Subsequently, 
I came to believe that these sentences might be taken as 
uncommonly succinct and pointed. It was indeed confidence 
in “their life” which was besought by the communicators. 
These words, in fact, could serve as a_topic-sentence for 
the whole of these writings,—as the statement of a theme 
which has been developed by reference to the most varied 
human interests. Moreover, the words from “I see thoughts 
of use, sense” to “want for eventual work,” which may 
seem vague or perverse to the point of irrelevance, ap- 
pears less so to me now. In the light of some remarks 
in sittings that succeeded, I am inclined to regard them 
as parallel to those “asides” in the Piper scripts which 
Hodgson in his reports of the Piper sittings was wont to 
annotate with the query, “Between spirits?” If this were 
the case, it would serve to illuminate a number of cryptic 
remarks later on that must otherwise be regarded as abomi- 
nable fustian or as cunning fabrications of the subliminal 
bent on faking a neat case for the trustful husband. 
There was once interpolated, for instance, “ Peranoia [sic] 
comes in.” It had no relevance in the immediate text into 
which it was thrust; but it developed after the sitting, in 
a sort of “psycho-analytic” conversation, that earlier in the 
year a relative of my wife had dropped a remark or two 
about the possible risk of mental disturbance from culti- 
vating automatic script. Such a possibility had been scouted 
and the remark forgotten; but evidently the memory or the 
“suggestion” implicit in the remark was not lightly re- 
garded by the “subliminal.” The appearance of the tech- 
nical word “paranoia” —which the scribe did not know 
well enough to spell correctly, tho she did know that it 
referred to insanity—taken in connection with the second 
set of curious sentences of the first sitting, suggest not a 
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little a rapid expert examination on the other side of the 
budding automatist’s “psychical corpus” and its favorable 
and unfavorable diatheses—of thoughts which, from _ the 
communicator’s point of view, were of “use, sense” in 
favoring his entrance into her mind and of other thoughts 
which served as obstructing suggestions of the most serious 
kind. For a suggestion that to indulge in automatic writing 
was to invite a touch of insanity would be obviously cal- 
culated to make difficult the entrance of ideas into the 
scribe’s mind by a barrier at the threshold. ‘“ Thoughis of 
use, sense,” on this interpretation, would be simple but 
accurate designations of the “ metetherial” diagnosis! 

Furthermore, tho I am an official member of the Ameri- 
can S. P. R., it is deemed necessary to remind me_ that 
“most men would scorn” and to meet my somewhat pained 
rejoinder that I have an interest in this sort of thing 
with the polite expression of reserved judgment, “We hope 
it can continue.” In consideration of some later sittings that 
tried my patience sorely, the expression may be interpreted 
as elicited from one possessing a wider experience than 
was mine with impatient and disgusted investigators. 

In a few days the scripts had become compelling in 
their interest—if one can entertain at all the possibility 
that their authorship is what it claims to be. ‘The follow- 
ing extracts are given as samples of numerous “ conver- 
sations”” which, I must confess, left upon me at times an 
extraordinarily vivid impression of the personality of Myers 
and James. Their concern was for the Society, for its 
experimental work and its publications, and for the driving 
home of certain “truths” which, tho they might not sound 
novel in a bald formulation, were insisted upon in a_con- 
text that conferred on them an appreciated interest. The 
moral earnestness was not my own, nor was it like any- 
thing I have ever heard from my wife. There was not 
lacking small talk and jest, while now and then a_ remark 
would be so pointed and true in its personal criticism as 
to pierce to the quick. 

I give first, passages which appear to me _ strongly to 
bespeak the personality of Frederic Myers. 
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“... To those of simple mind come thoughts from 
afar which they think to be their own. But, in 
reality, it is the thought of someone here who _ wishes 
to make some cosmic truth known. ‘’Tis the pure in 
heart who see God’ means, ‘tis those whose vision 
is undefiled by life's indirection. U OD, Friend?* 

(E. F.: I hope so.) 

This is Myers talking to you now, and I can but 
emphasize the meaning of the subliminal consciousness 
of simple-minded _ people. It is they who see the 
windows of the soul shutterless. 

(EK. F.: I greet you, Mr. Myers.) 

I am glad to greet you, too, my friend, and say 
by way of introduction that we must be quite sure —all 
of us—that we can understand each other's motive. 
You see, we are all partners in the great work and 
I want you to feel our confidence in you.... 

When you come some day to understand—even better 
than did we when alive—about the difficulties of com- 
munication, you will see why it is we have chosen to 
come —each of us—and talk with you personally be- 
fore any experimental work is begun. 

There are currents and streams quite discernible to 
us of which you can have no direct knowledge. These 
things lie beyond the violet, so to speak. 

(E. F.: Good. I understand well that last reference. 
I owe you a debt: it was your book which first 
brought me to these things.) 

My dear fellow, it is not a book which brings a 
person to realization. It is an inherent desire to know 
and a_ bitter honesty of mind, which will not let 
one neglect the unknown and untried. If my _ book 
showed you the way in part, then I hope you may 
do the same for many more. 

(E. F.: I shall try to do so.) 

It is in your power, and you must not under any 
circumstances deflect—be deflected from your real work, 
which is this one.” 


*“U D” is for “understand.” This is an abbreviation frequent 
in the Piper scripts. It was known to the scribe, who of course 
had read reports of sittings with Mrs. Piper. 
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And then on August 28th: 


Daily talks make deeper and deeper a_ groove 
through which in time a vast amount of information 
may pour... 

Do not forget that it is only now that people in 
your world have developed far enough to catch the 
first glimmering of these relations of mind, spirit, and 
body. Remember that the time and_ circumstance of 
this establishment of communication will be one of its 
[pause] persuasive powers one day. . 


In the following I give the greater part of the sitting 
of August 24th, 1914: 


[It is indeed time, Friend, that men _ see_ things 
through their perceptive powers, which now lie quite 
dormant. It is mot an unnatural and uncanny thing 
to talk with a man who has died—gone from_ his 
earthly surroundings to a new and distinctly different 
place. It is quite as natural—and as little a_ perver- 
sion of the elements in one’s personality—as is going 
into a garden and gathering flowers. 

Our life is not only different in its form, but in 
its intrinsic content. It is quite impossible for us to 
give you yet an idea of its activities. For that you 
must wait until you have a little more understanding 
of the bridge between. It would seem too utterly 
strange and [pause] disassociated from even under- 
standable words now. But gradually you will be able 
to see clearer, to comprehend the salient features of 


the scheme of things in a way which has_ been 
hitherto unknown. 


(E. F.: Of your activities I have only the remotest 
adumbration. Of —) 
Naturally. 


(E. F.: Of the difference in psychic constitution we 
seem to be gathering hints. For one thing, Bergson 
has seemed to say something illuminating when he 
describes the brain as the organ of attention’ to 
life—our life, naturally.) 
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Yes. In its wording that is not quite true, be- 
cause your life is in reality of the same creative stuff 
as is ours. Don’t you see, the brain is the organ for 
attention to action and, though action is a part of 
your developmental scheme and indispensable, it is not 
in itself [pause] the impulse. The impulse lies behind 
deeper in and if one should ask where the animating 
force has its being, I should reply—in the individual 
personality of each ego. It is a scheme so_ intricate 
and so marvellous that we are ourselves amazed as 
we come to deeper self-consciousness, which you call death. 

FE. F.: I am glad for such words, general though 
they must still seem to me. However, there is surely 
an intimate physical connection, dissolved by death, 
which we must understand better on this side in 
order —at the very least—to allay. our insatiable curi- 
osity on this point.) 

Your curiosity is the life-impulse becoming gradually 
self-conscious. The intricate workings of interrelations 
between body and mind are marvellous too, and we 
want to give you just as provable words on this 
subject as we are capable of sending through the 
channels open to our thoughts. 

Socrates was wise, my dear fellow, he was wise 
in listening to his inner voice! If all men would do 
the same, the world would have seen long ago what 
it is searching blindly to find now. 

(E. F.: So we really interpenetrate— both sides?) 

Yes. It is not unnatural to converse as we now 
are conversing. It comes as a_e great blessing both 
to us and to you to establish this power deeper. So 
closely are we connected with your life that each 
thought of yours to us has in our very selves its 
meaning and, therefore, you must understand how many 
hundreds of thousands of souls are simply waiting 
with infinite longing for the link to be made _ stronger. 

Life creates itself in truly marvellous ways. 

(E. F.: Can you not say a word how we, here 
and know, can improve from our side the channels of 
communication ? ) 

It is a thing which must grow, as all natural 
phenomena, from itself out. And in trying, as you 
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are trying, to deepen the channel through this woman 
so that we can tell you more of the intricate relations 
which are unforeseeable to you now, you are _ indeed 
rendering a service to humanity which far exceeds 
your own conception of it. 

(E. F.: Such words cheer us. But —) 

You see, Friend, we can tell you a great deal, and 
will tell you a great deal, and each day we try to 
tell you more. Others must learn then how to _ estab- 
lish more universal communication by realizing the 
value and truth of what we say to you. Inasmuch 
as we see with sharper eyes the laws of life and the 
reasons for them, it is for us to instruct before you 
can be even expected to create new relations from 
your own initiative. 

(E. F.: Well, if a chemist can spend a _ life-time 
investigating the structure of sugars, I fancy we can 
spend a life-time at this.) 

It will be a _ life-time which will lead you to a 
wonderful life when the barrier is crossed. 

[Pause] Which am I? 
[Failing unaccountably to understand this as a question 
addressed to me, I did not at first reply.] 

(E. F.: Oh, pardon me. If you are not Myers, 
who can you be?) 

I can not be. Myers I am. [Pause] U D? [As 
the preceding was written without any punctuation, I 
understood it as “I can not be Myers. I am 
waited for the writing to continue.] 

(E. F.: I’m stupid.) 

Remember what you said to me? 

(E. F.: About what?) 


and 








Just now. “If you are not Myers, who can you be?” 


(E. F.: Yes.) 
I can not be, if I am not Myers. 
(E. F.: Oh, I am _ incredibly dense.) 
Yes, I know it. So was I sometimes. 
(E. F.: You see, I sometimes forget the precise form 
of my _ question.) 
She thought I was James. Isn't it funny? 
(E: F.: Well—) 
He’s here but 


he’s not me. 
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(E. F.: No, I didn’t expect his consciousness and 
yours to be so compounded as all that.) 

[Pause] Not quite. 

(E. F.: Your style is quite unmistakable.) 

I am amused over the lady thinking I was Mr. 
James. She is a little bit blind, I guess, but we will not 
twit her on the subject lest she grow sorely crossed 
and forbid my _ entering over the threshold of her 
mind. U D? 

(KE. F.: Yes, I understand. Tell James I shall 
attribute that Americanism of “I guess” not to you, 
Mr. Myers, nor to the lady, but to his influence.) 

Which is doubtless correct in a way you may not 
yet perceive! 

(E. F.: You know, the skeptic would say that be- 
cause the lady had read your book in _ part and I 
had read it in whole—that this was a_ concoction of 
some subliminal part of ourselves. That’s what a 
friend said to me last night.) 

Good God, if our subliminal selves could create per- 
sonalities in toto, what would become of our institution 
of marriage? .. .” 


There is in all this little that is admissible as_ legal 
evidence. But it is not with legal evidence that we are 
here concerned. The finer traits of a personality are not 
to be caught in the nets of the detective or the barrister. 
So that, while | am aware of the “grosser” defects of 
such scripts as these, I cannot but feel that they have 
their arresting points. For numerous phrases in the above 
remind me strongly of the urbane and earnest manner of 
Frederic Myers. ‘“ Undefiled by life’s indirection” is as 
certainly Myers’ manner as it is not that of a young 
woman of twenty-two whose formal schooling ceased at 
seventeen. The comparison of the human consciousness to 
the solar spectrum, which is implied in “These things lie 
beyond the violet” is, of course, familiar to one who had 
read Myers’ “Human Personality””—as the scribe had done 
in part—and may therefore be dismissed, with the reserva- 
tion, however, that a man may be _ permitted occasionally 
to quote himself. 
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The response to the acknowledgment of indebtedness to 
Myers is flattering, no doubt, to the sitter; but it is at 
least. a point of merit and neither uncharacteristic nor un- 
worthy of Myers’ mind. Moreover, attention may be di- 
rected to the phrase “bitter honesty of mind.” ‘This use 
of “bitter” is certainly uncommon and perhaps unique; at , 
any rate it can not be closely paralleled from the “Cen- 
tury Dictionary.” Yet it appears a licit extension of usage 
and of the fundamental signification of the word. 

Further phrases that recall Myers strongly are “the 
windows of the soul shutterless,’ ‘persuasive powers,” “as 
little a perversion of the elements in one’s personality as 
is going into a garden and gathering flowers,’ “not only 
different in its form, but in its intrinsic content,” “to 
comprehend the salient features of the scheme of things,” 
and “see with sharper eyes the laws of life.” Indeed, 
but little of the matter quoted fails to be quite in the 
manner of Myers. Noteworthy is a stylistic trick or two 
—the inversion in “than did we when alive” and in “of 
the same creative stuff as is ours”; the addition of the 
adjective in “action is a part of your developmental scheme, 
and indispensable”; the precise use of the predicate ad- 
jective in “establish this power deeper”; and the fine 
manner of the admonition “Socrates was wise, my dear 
fellow, he was wise in listening to his inner voice.” For 
this last sentence is not an irrelevance, despite the ap- 
parent lack of continuity in the thought. Its pertinence 
and its connection were clear to me. 

An example or two of the “Myers” manner from fur- 
ther scripts may be given. On August 26th the sitting 
‘began with a request that we have no doubt. It was a 
pertinent opening indeed, for shortly before we sat down I 
felt of a sudden a great weariness and doubt come over 


me—of which, however, I had said nothing. At _ once 
there was written: 













































Stay in spirit today. 
Be quite assured that we are here. Have no 
doubt, please——have no doubt. We know the feelings 
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which come over men who work as you are work- 
ing—who else better than we? But rest assured, 
for it is time now for other things. 

(E. F.: Good-morning, gentlemen. Thank you _ for 
those words. They are applicable to me _ indeed.) 

Do not think we can ever blame a man for his 
doubts, because it is just the natural concourse of his 
mind. One cannot think consecutively any more than 


one can penetrate the whole meaning of truth in your 
world. ... 


“Just the natural concourse of his mind.” There is no 
meaning given in the dictionaries at my disposal that fits 
the use of “concourse” here. The Latin concursus, how- 
ever, in the literal sense of motus, would serve very pass- 
ably. The scribe knows enough Latin to have forgot the 
first declension. It somehow does not strike me as plaus- 
ible that such coinages are filched from my _ subliminal — 
unknown to me—by her subliminal while she is_ uncon- 
scious of the process and presented to me with the pur- 
pose of convincing me that Myers is there, when all the 
while this clever subliminal knows that he is not. More 
on this point will be said at the conclusion of this article. 


On one occasion I apologized for having made a some- 
what caustic comment the day before. There was written: 


I am glad if you have, on going over the con- 
versation, realized that you were a little inept, and 
while I did not really mind in the smallest degree at 
the time, it is nevertheless good to know that you 
understand better now. 


(E. F.: I can but wish that you will continue these 
talks as you yourself may direct. I shall not question 
as yet.) 

[Slight pause.] Very well. It is really a_ salient 
advantage to the work that you have confidence enough 
in us to let us operate as we best know how. In 
some cases there is grave trouble and much _ unneces- 
sary work made just through the insistence of the 
people on your side to hold the reins. [Slight pause.] 
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Some 





time you will better understand the need we 
have for free action and the absolutely damning power 
of too ostentatious engineering on your side. 











The tone is, to my mind, that of Myers and no other. 
The phrase “the absolutely damning power of too ostenta- 
tious engineering on your side” is so strikingly like him 
as to require no comment. 

For particular notice, however, is to be singled out the 
reply to my remark about Bergson. So far from accept- 
ing my “suggestion” that I had said “something  illumi- 
nating” or authoritative, two capital points are made. Their 
life is of the same “creative stuff” as is ours. An _ echo 
of “Creative Evolution,” it will be said. In the light of 
the repeated and varied insistence, found in later scripts, 
on the idea of creative activity in our life, I do _ not 
think so. Moreover, the phrase “organ of attention to 
life” — which I think Bergson does actually employ — is 
picked up at once and corrected to “organ of attention 
to action,’ which is, of course, the accurate formulation 
of Bergson’s conception. The relation of this correction to 
the first sentence of the “Myers” reply is evident: though 
“action” belongs to our life alone, the essence of both 
lives is something which is not action per se but “cre- 
ation.” If it be asked “How can there be creation with- 
out action?” I am _ persuaded that an _ interesting reply 
could be made, tho to do so here would go beyond the 
scope of this article. 

It must suffice as a final comment here on these “ Myers” 
scripts that, if the sanguine believer in the “creative” powers 
of the subliminal should incline to regard the above as 
material previously read or heard by the scribe served up 
neatly to make a case, this believer should have an _ op- 
portunity to observe the infertile subliminals operating when 
several hundred college-students of philosophy attempt to 
reproduce what they have got from half a year of im- 
passioned effort to implant in them a clear idea or two. 

Further comment on these scripts as a whole must be 
deferred until the February issue of the Journal. Some 
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extracts will then be given from communications purporting 
to come from James and from the personality known as 
“Imperator,” whose style and manner is beyond any doubt 
neither that of the writer of this article nor of the scribe. 
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II. 


MISS VERRALL’S DISCUSSION OF BARON VON 
SCHRENCK-NOTZING’S CASE. 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP, PH. D. 


Miss HELEN bE G. VERRALL has reported at length the 
history of Marthe Béraud, the Eva C. of Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing’s case, in the last number of the English Society’s 
Proceedings.* Miss Verrall’s paper is a most important one 
for the history of these phenomena, connecting as it does 
the work of Professor Richet some years ago in Algiers 


with that of the German investigator. The connection was 
not made as clear as it should have been by Dr. von 
Schrenck-Notzing,— a defect now remedied in the work of 
Miss’ Verrall. 

Miss Verrall undertakes also a critique of the phe- 
nomena which is excellent and is particularly illuminating 
for its analysis. We would take no exception to any part 
of it but for the failure to recognize two things which 
should ever be kept in mind in such cases. These are: 
the neglect of the hysteria in the case and, secondly, the 
attempt to explain the phenomena by theories that are not 
in the least different— save in words— from those she rejects. 
It is our purpose to examine these two points with care. 

First of all we wish to examine Miss. Verrall’s ap- 
plication of the hypothesis of fraud. She admits that some 
of the phenomena can be explained by regurgitation or 
rumination, 7. e. the swallowing of articles and the bring- 
ing of them up again on emergency to appear as a ma- 
terialization. But she also indicates that some of the phe- 


* Proceedings, S. P. R., Vol. XXVII, p. 33. 
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nomena can be explained by fraud. Such an _ explanation, 
however, wholly depends on the question whether the sub- 
ject was an hysterical one. Miss Verrall has made no 
attempt to discuss or to decide this question, and it is 
fundamental. Perhaps she was in no position to examine 
it; but that only disqualifies the hypothesis of fraud, which 
can be decided only after such an examination. This mat- 
ter, indeed, has got to a point where the conjurer has to 
be thrown out of doors. It is for the student of psy- 
chology to deal with it and especially for one that is well 
acquainted with abnormal psychology. Fraud is a state of 
mind. It is not a mode of action. Fraud is a conscious 
attempt to deceive and assumes normal mental conditions. 
Unless one assume this, one has no right to insist on 
fraud—even subconscious fraud—for we have no _ evidence 
that the subconscious commits fraud. We know too little 
about its situation and its action to apply such a term to 
it. The external acts here may be the same as in con- 
scious fraud. In abnormal conditions, however, we have no 
right to apply the terms. of the normal, and nothing is 
clearer in the report of von Schrenck-Notzing than the fact 
that the woman he was investigating was abnormal and an 
hysteric of a striking kind. 

This point of view I insist on because, it should now 
appear, we shall never make any rational progress in psychical 
research until we are rid of the conjurer and his precon- 
ceptions. The conjurer is good for the ascertainment of 
the mechanical methods that may prevail in certain cases 
but is not the person to pass judgment upon psychological 
conditions. The conjurer always assumes that the subject 
is normal. The psychiatrist is the proper one to study the 
abnormal side of the problem,—a consideration I shall con- 
stantly urge until it is recognized and acted upon. The 
conjurer, however, looks for miracles or for a type of 
phenomena that may not. in nature be produced spontan- 
eously at all but which can be produced under artificial 
conditions. In abnormal cases, however, he will attribute 
motives which the situation does not justify. It is our 
business as psychic researchers to get at the psychology of 
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the problem. This we shall never do unless we study the 
mental operations of the psychic instead of merely the ex- 
ternal actions. 

It is quite possible that hysterical automatisms are caused 
by spirits. There is nothing whatever in the case of Eva 
C. to exclude the hypothesis that the phenomena were caused 
by spirits in spite of the fact that the phenomena simu- 
lated fraud or evidenced abnormal physiological conditions. 
This hypothesis, indeed, is just as possible as in the Piper 
case and in similar cases where we assume that spirits 
are the stimulus. The physical organism or the _ subcon- 
scious may well be the agent in determining the form of 
the motor action and the same may be true in the case 
of Eva C. There is, of course, no evidence that this is 
so, but there was no effort to investigate this aspect of 
the case. The investigator demanded a certain type of phe- 
nomena and never seemed to think that such phenomena 
may not exist in nature or that they would not be of 
any importance as evidence if they did occur. We can- 
not assume that all automatism should take the form 
of the Piper, Smead, or Chenoweth phenomena or, further- 
more, that good agencies are the only ones influencing organ- 
isms, or even that the effects will be good when the in- 
tentions of transcendental agencies are good. We _ cannot 
interpret the phenomena superficially. We have to compare 
large numbers of them and have to recognize the prin- 
ciple which operates in the production of hallucinations, that 
namely, of secondary stimuli, where the reaction does not 
at all resemble the stimulus. In normal experience there 
is a regular or uniform relation between stimulus and _ re- 
action, but in abnormal conditions this uniformity does not 
always obtain. With a medium .an effort to send a _ mes- 
sage of a benign character might result only in catalepsy 
of the psychic, or it might elicit subconscious ideas which 
in turn would produce something very different from the 
intended idea. We are familiar with this fact from  ob- 
servation of abnormal cases in psychiatric practice. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that the same phenomena occur 
in the presence of spiritistic stimuli; and when we _ have 
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unmistakable evidence of hysteria and its congeners, it is 
our duty to dismiss the conjurer’s assumptions and_ to 
proceed on those of the psychiatrist. This has not been 
done in the case of Eva C. or Martha Béraud. There is 
no use to investigate or to write of such cases in terms 
of explanation until we have reckoned with them as_ indi- 
cated above. 

If Eva C. had been proved to be normal, one might 
well assume the possibility of fraud. But when we find 
all the indications of hysteria of a type much more evi- 
dent than even in the case of Palladino, it is time to 
abandon the magician’s point of view and to take up that 
of the psychologist, who. is the only qualified person to 
deal with such cases. : 

Miss Verrall shows some perplexity regarding preparation 
for the séances when precautions were —at least usually — 
carefully exercised. She wig to think that here the 
choice must be made between fraud and genuineness. Miss 
Verrall does not reckon with the possibility that what we 
should regard as the normal life of Eva C. may be a 
waking trance in which her normal consciousness is sup- 
pressed, tho she remains to all appearances normal. There 
are three cases in which this waking trance was _ perfectly 
evident.* They are the cases of Ansel Bourne, Mr. Brewin, 
and the young boy whose case was the subject of a report 
in an earlier Journal.ty In these cases the persons were 
not supposed to be abnorn.al at all. Ansel Bourne, when 
he recovered normal consciousness, was taken to be insane! 
The young boy prepared for tricks which he did under 
anesthetic invasions and knew nothing about them. The 
same thing quite possibly occurred in some of the phe- 
nomena of Eva C. It appears that the precautions se- 
cured against the possibility of deception, but there is not 
given as detailed an account of either the precautions or 
the séances as we need in order to assure ourselves that 
preparation was not possible before hand. We should not, 


* Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. VII, pp. 221-257. Journal 
Am. S. P. R., Vol. VII, pp. 201-229. 
+ Vol. VII, pp. 1-56. 
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in our own case, have had indications that the young boy 
prepared for his performances, had it not been for his 
own testimony as to certain facts and had there not been 
evidences of amnesia of the time and of events when the 
preparation was being made. 

So again we face the question of the right to talk 
about fraud. A subject may actually prepare for the “tricks” 
and not know it,—no matter what explanation we in the 
end apply. The photographs identified as those of Presi- 
dent Wilson, President Poincaré, Madame Dezla and _ others 
are so suspicious that we are required to believe almost 
any normal explanation rather than to suppose them super- 
normal. There is here not the slightest evidence of super- 
normal agencies; while there is much to suggest or even 
to prove a perfectly normal preparation for them, tho the 
pictures had to be greatly mutilated in order to prevent 
the detection of identity. Yet there is nothing, on the 
other hand, in the case to prevent the supposition that the 
whole of the phenomena were transcendentally influenced in 
all their characteristics. There is, however, no evidence of 
such a view and it would, therefore, be worse than folly 
to advocate it in the face of so much to support a _ nor- 
mal explanation. But in an hysterical case having some 
features like that of Miss Burton (which we _ investigated 
at such length) we cannot proceed on assumption of nor- 
mality. We have to seek evidence for fraud,—that is, for 
a specific state of mind,—just as thoroughly as we should 
have to seek evidence for spirits. It is only in normal 
life that certain acts are evidence of fraud. The moment 
one assumes abnormality, such acts are not at all evidence 
of fraud. One has then a problem of abnormal psychology 
to which the principles and explanations of normal psychol- 
ogy are impertinent. 

Near the end of her paper Miss Verrall summarizes 
the points for and against the supernormal in the case and 
concedes that the woman might have “some abnormal power 
of bodily secretion.” This concession is legitimate enough. 
But Miss Verrall had rejected von Schranck-Notzing’s “ ideo- 
plasty.” Now I should like to know what difference one 
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can conceive, or is obliged to set up, between “ ideo- 
plasty” and an “abnormal power of bodily secretion.” One 
has in both cases something beyond the range of normal 
analogy and it only happens that von Schrenck-Notzing ap- 
plies a Greek vocable while Miss Verrall prefers English 
speech. When one looks at the facts, one cannot see the 
difference. And, indeed, I should like any one to tell me 
the difference between spirits and either “ideoplasty” or 
an “abnormal power of bodily secretion.” Not that I 
should propose it as a substitute, because there is here no 
scientific evidence. But where we do not know, it is wise 
to say so and to demand more experimentation. 

We do not require to explain such phenomena at present, 
but to study the psychological conditions under which they 
occur and also to try to secure such cross references as 
were obtained in the cases of Thompson-Gifford, De Camp- 
Stockton and as are being obtained now under similar 
experimentation. One cannot legitimately assume that one 
understands a case by calling it hysteria or subconscious 
fabrication. The medical men know quite well that they 
do not know anything about the causes of hysteria and it 
is of no use to simulate wisdom by using the term in a 
situation where we are as ignorant as the old woman who 
was confounded by Johnson’s calling her an isosceles tri- 
angle. Some sense of humor we should have about it and 
should admit that we are not yet prepared to _ propose 
tenable explanations. We do not get new theories because 
we change the words. It is the facts, not the language, 
that must suggest the explanation, and “abnormal powers 
of bodily secretion” are not necessarily different from “ ideo- 
plasty,” while neither of them may transpire to be at all 
different from “ materialization.” Who does not know that 
the term “materialization” does service for several very 
different things, for impersonation, for etherialization (what- 
ever that is), for transfiguration, for apparitions and no 
one knows for what else? Is is so equivocal that it is 
quite useless in discussion of the problem until we dis- 
tinguish its several meanings. 


The investigators of Eva C. seem to have been wholly 
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unaware of the complexity of their problem. To the present 
writer it has certain perplexities, but not of explanation. 
It is the uncertainty of what the facts are that for him 
bars explanations. Further experiment is required before 
any consideration at all be given to theories. 

There is, moreover, another way to put the matter of 
identity between “ideoplasty” and an “abnormal faculty for 
secreting substance.” The organism we know will secrete 
juices, acids or alkalis, to suit the food it has _ taken. 
The material secreted varies with the kind of food and 
with the assimilation necessary. The enzymes formed by 
the organism for these various purposes vary with the ma- 
terials assimilated. We might well conceive, then, that some 
such process might occur in the functional action of the 
medium in this instance. This might be especially true 
when we consider that the phenomena occur under the be- 
lief that the medium is dealing with spirits. On this as- 
sumption we have as clear a case of “ideoplasty” as could 
be imagined, the ideas, conscious or unconscious, of the 
medium being presumably active in causing the secretion of 
the substance necessary to simulate materialization. But it 
is not especially an abnormal or exceptional faculty. It is 
but analogous with perfectly normal faculties of secretion 
and with the formation of substances to suit the adjust- 
ment of the organism to them and to its needs. 

But we must remark, on the other hand, that this vari- 
ation of secretions and the formation of enzymes are the 
result of external stimulus. They are not spontaneous and 
subjective functions. They do not occur as regular func- 
tions of the organism,—as a part of its regular life,— un- 
less the stimulus ab extra makes them occur. The organ- 
ism is not a_ self-active agent in the work. It is subject 
to external stimulus. Consequently we come back to the 
fact that Eva C.’s work is associated with the idea that 
spirits are involved and that the various phenomena are 
much like those which take place in hysterics who are un- 
questionably psychic. I have observed many cases in which 
the functional action of the psychic’s organism varies with 
the control. One control will modify the facial expression. 
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One will make the face appear larger. One will affect 
the digestion, so that under control the medium will like 
and digest what she does not like and does not digest 
normally. Another control will affect the circulation of the 
blood. Another can drink wine in large amounts when the 
medium cannot touch a spoonful of it in her normal state 
without intoxication. Another, finally, will reproduce the 
sensations which accompanied his death. And so on through 
various other types of influence on organic functions. We 
do not know what the limits of this may be. But in 
view of the general law of external stimulus necessary to 
produce functional action such as Miss Verrall supposes 
and in view of the fact that the case has many of the 
characteristics of the usual psychic, it is quite conceivable 
that Miss Verrall’s hypothesis has a kind of truth in it— 
but not of subjective “faculties” which are supposed to 
be something that acts spontaneously. What is the stim- 
ulus? is the question to be asked. Is it merely the idea 
that it is spirits? If so, why does not that belief act 
regularly during her normal life? Why does it require 
conditions so much like those in which we get indubitably 
supernormal phenomena proving the existence of _ spirits? 
Why should spirits limit their activity to proving their 
identity? Have we not many other phenomena evidently 
produced by the same agents as those who prove their 
identity? Have we not unconscious effects by them, and 
what are the limits of such action? Does not the accord- 
ance of the phenomena with external stimuli and the co- 
ordination with spiritistic phenomena justify us in interpret- 
ing the “abnormal function” as one not due to spon- 
taneous action of the organism, but to a distinctly foreign 
cause ? 

Let it be remembered, I am not asserting this to be a 
fact. It is quite within reason to say that we. do not 
know yet. But the invention of “faculties” every time one 
confronts new phenomena is surely not scientific. If such 
“faculties” are to be tolerated at all, they must be co- 
ordinated with the “faculties” we know. No attempt to 
do this was made by Miss Verrall. About the “ faculties ” 
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of spirits we may not know any more than we do about 
the body, and we may not have any evidence that spirits 
are present and active in this special case. I do not think 
that any evidence has been given by Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing. But that is no reason for excluding the hypothesis 
mentioned, if many facts accord with what we know to 
be associated with spirits. We should only be classifying 
the case with the known instead of trying the unknown 
to explain it. At any rate, the way of looking at the 
case as discussed above shows two things: (1) the “ab- 
normal faculty” may well be identical with Baron von 
Schrenck-Notzing’s “ideoplasty”, (2) the “abnormal faculty ” 
supposed may be identical with foreign stimulus after known 
analogies. Discussion of the case is irrelevant otherwise. 
It is otherwise but the application of customary terms to 
unusual events without the attempt to’ discover whether the 
unusual nature of the facts is thereby explained. We do 
not escape the facts by using either unfamiliar or familiar 
terms. We must show that the terms apply within the 
known facts of normal experience. 
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ANIMA REDIVIVA: THE SOUL RETURNING 
TO MEDICINE.* 


BY E. W. FRIEND. 


mavta yap py éx THS Wryns oppnocba 
Kul Ta Kaka Kal Ta dyaba TO THpaTe Kai 
mavti to avOpwrw, , , dev ovv éxeivo xai 
Tp@tov kai padiota Oeparevav, PLATO, 
Charmides, $$ 156-157. 


Spiritual Healing, by a distinguished clergyman of the 
Church of England and Rector of St. Ethelburga’s in the 
City of London, is a short tho comprehensive treatise the 
object of which (admirably attained in the opinion of the 


reviewer) is, in the author’s words, “to set out partly 
the facts which show that Spiritual Healing in some sense 
is more than a _ hallucination or a fraud, or a_ recrudes- 
cence of obsolete modes of thought; and partly to set forth 
the metaphysic which lies (as he thinks) embedded in the 
phenomena of ‘Spiritual Healing.” The provenience and _ the 
authorship are all the more noteworthy because in America, 
where the phenomena are supposedly numerous and _ where 
the principles conceived to be at work are embodied in a 
powerful church widely divergent from all other denomina- 
tions, there has been given to this subject relatively small 
interest and certainly no such examination as is to be 
found in this book. The clergy in America—with one or 
two notable exceptions—have passed the subject by alto- 
gether; while the psychologist and the physician have, touched 
upon it most frequently in order to emphasize the con- 
clusions which Dr. Cobb, in the words just quoted, men- 
tions only to deprecate. 


* Spiritual Healing. By W. F. Cons. (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
London, 1914. Price, $1.60 net.) 
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The book falls into four parts, all in full measure 
informed with the spirit of a native candor and _ evidenc- 
ing learning and matured conviction. It is graced, more- 
over, with an _ excellent English style—a fact which is 
noted for its own sake and in order to reassure the 
weary, who may have had in the past painfully to endure 
the absence of style in books dealing with this topic. 

The four divisions (clear enough in themselves, though 
not specifically indicated as such) deal successively with the 
method of the inquiry into the facts and the significance 
of Spiritual Healing, with the history of such healing from 
primitive times to the immediate present, with the special 
case of Christian Science, and, finally, with several aspects 
of the metaphysics (and the psychology) of Spiritual Heal- 
ing in general. 

The brief first part, the introduction, points out two 
possible methods of conducting the examination—the d@ priori 
and the inductive -— familiar indeed to the student of philos- 
ophy, yet of such importance that emphasis of their 
radical difference cannot fail to clear the air from the 
start for all. The author has no _ intention, he makes 
clear, of opening with a definition of Spiritual Healing 
and proceeding to marshal the evidence in support thereof. 
Rather, he consciously and carefully “sketches the facts 
we have to account for and then proceeds to inquire 
what theory or hypothesis will best classify and explain them.” 

This insistence on the method is salutary; it assists (if 
it can ever be done) in introducing the reader to a 
more extended — and indispensable — discussion on some logical 
problems which are intimately involved in the whole matter 
of investigation into the existence and the nature of a 
spiritual world. Among such purely logical or methodo- 
logical problems are those of the precise nature of scientific 
explanation, of causality, and of what is meant by natural 
law. 

If ‘such discussions seem wearisome to extinction, and if 
it should be demanded that the naked facts be exposed 
without this intellectualist investment, the only reply which 
can be given is that every “fact” involves some sort of 
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interpretation on the part of him who observes it. The 
question is: shall this interpretation be conscious and_ rea- 
soned or shall it be, as M. Bergson has said in a like 
context, unconscious and therefore bad. The facts in the 
case are elusive, complicated and astonishing: their “ in- 
terpretation”’ must, accordingly, require a liberal measure of 
“metaphysics,” which, in the plain language of William 
James, is only an unusual attempt to think hard. 

Historically the phenomena of Spiritual Healing are asso- 
ciated with almost every people in every stage of savagery 
or of civilization. It suffices to refer to the medicine-man 
to call to mind the salient features of primitive practise. 
There is to be noted among primitive peoples everywhere 
the repetition of these same features: the human agent 
possessed of some “power” over “spirit,” the use of the 
spoken word to induce “suggestibility” in the patient, and, 
simultaneously, to get into connection with spirit or spirits. 
The practice obtained alike among the North American 
Indians and the ancient Egyptians and _ obtains plentifully 
enough in savage communities today. 

Dr. Cobb cites from Skeat a description of the invoca- 
tion, for healing purposes, of the Tiger Spirit among the 
Malays. Here the “ Pawang,” or medicine-man, went into 
a “trance” to the accompaniment of a chant and _ with 
muscular spasms, even as in the old days Mrs. Piper 
(I crave pardon for this necessarily compendious compari- 
son!) slipped from one state to another uneasily and con- 
vulsively. Once “entranced” the Pawang became a tiger,— 
a benign tiger,—and, growling in a “startlingly life-like” 
fashion, proceeded to lick the sick man as a “tigress 
would lick its cub.” Of this therapy the outcome remains 
regretiably obscure. 

Such rites. are cited, of course, not for the sake of 
their precise details, but inorder to show their antiquity and 
their ubiquity and— most significant of all—the fact that 
“ |. . Primitive healing rests on the _ presupposition of 
animism, the historical importance of which can hardly be 
exaggerated.” 


If, now, it should be asserted that such scenes as the one 
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in which the Malay medicine-man divested himself of his 
humanity and invited a_ reversion to the ape and_ the 
tiger do but illustrate man’s innate penchant for the perver- 
sion of his higher nature and, by inference, cast discredit 
upon all later forms of an _ extra-scientific therapy, several 
counter-considerations may be brought forward. It should 
be easy to see that if the spiritual therapy of the medicine- 
man is of a low order, so likewise, is his “science,” his 
“ethics” and, in fact, the general tenor of his’ whole 
existence. His Spiritual Healing is immixed with supersti- 
tion because his whole life is filled with the eccentric, with 
the pathetic indecencies and generally aberrant aetivities of 
groping self-consciousness. With more developed  conscious- 
ness man is to be condemned only for resort to practices which 
remain on quite the same level with those of the Pawang. 
Sut as man advances, his spiritual therapy is observed 
to found itself — despite numerous short-comings—on_ belief 
that is more and more defensible. Thus it is that Dr. 
Cobb can leave the grotesque and the apparently debasing 
behind him when he comes to discuss the spiritual therapy 
of the Greek and the Christian world. The practices of 
the Asclepiade, those who controlled the ritual and_ the 
other apparatus of cure and “suggestion” in the numerous 
temples of the Greek world which were dedicated to Asklepios 
(in Latin, A®sculapius) the god of healing, were such 
practices as not only cease to repel the judicious but 
actually can, in certain respects, commend themselves today 
in the light of our recently acquired knowledge of hypno- 
tism, Suggestive Therapeutics and Spiritual Healing. The 
ancient who had recourse to Spiritual Healing slept in a 
temple devoted to a god who healed men by his divine 
will; the patient previously preparing himself by prayer, 
fasting and, no doubt, through influence of impressive ritual 
or sacerdotal exhortation. That genuine cures of a°* re- 
markable sort were often accomplished can now be scarcely 
doubted. The evidence, though ancient and no longer directly 
controllable, is from by no means despicable sources and 
is, furthermore, conformable often in striking details with 
the evidence for similar cures in the most recent times. 
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In reviewing the miracles of Christianity and of medieval 
days Dr. Cobb moves in _ precisely the same _ world of 
prayer, faith, and remarkable cure. The saints of the 
Middle Ages carried forward the procedure and, we may 
concede, I think, without too much diffidence, some of the 
success of Christ. It is possible, of course, simply to rule this 
evidence out of court as no true evidence. It is antiquated, 
it is replete with fearful marvels that would require our faith 
to the point of gullibility, and in general it is annoying to 
our psychology and our medicine. Reinach, it may be recalled, 
takes over forty pages in his popular general history of 
religion* to exhibiting the contradictions, deficiencies and 
fabrications of the history of Christ in the four gospels 
but dismisses the Spiritual Healing and other “ miracles” 
of Christ with the words:+ “Les miracles que la tradition 
évangélique attribue a Jésus sont des exorcismes (expulsions 
de démons) ou des allégories (la multiplication des _ pains, 
la transformation d’eau en vin aux noces de Cana).¢ 
In other words, the extreme of skeptical criticism sweeps 
the evidence of the early Christian (and the early Medieval) 
world into the popular and capacious categories of the 
incredible and the fraudulent. It must suffice to remark 
by way of rejoinder that much in these stories is now 
credible (and even probable) because the lack of modern 
and of well-attested evidence is rapidly being remedied by 
numerous and recent cases; that in these modern cases 
there are repeated many of the details of the ancient 
stories; and, finally, that the rationale of this healing is 
becoming yearly better elucidated, more in harmony with 
already formulated principles of science, and is substantiated 
by experimentation and inquiry in the germane subject of 
Psychical Research. 


Alike in every essential respect to the case: of the Middle 


* Orpheus, by Satomon’ REINACH. 

+ Op. cit. (17 iéme édition.) p. 331. 

+t The miracles attributed to Jesus in the evangelical tradition are 
either those of exorcism (the expulsion of evil spirits) or are allegories 
(such as the multiplication of the loaves of bread or the turning of 
water into wine at the marriage-feast of Cana.) 
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Ages—of which Dr. Cobb gives specimens too numerous 
and too circumstantial for summary here—are the cases 
from the Lourdes of our own day. There are lacking in 
the stories from Lourdes only those of raising from the 
dead, respectful consideration of which is as yet certainly 
premature. 


At the provincial French city of Lourdes there “ap- 
peared” in 1858 a vision of a woman to _ Bernadette 
Soubirous, a peasant girl, which bade her tell the priests 
to have a chapel built near the fountain and for her 
to drink of the fountain and wash herself in it. People 
were desired by the vision to “come thither in procession.” 
Such, at least, is the story of the apparition as it is 
recorded. The visions soon became famous and, tho there 
is no indication that the apparition made promise of cures, 
bidding people merely to come and repent of their sins, 
the reputation both of the fountain and of the city for 
remarkable cures became shortly immense. Six hundred 
thousand, it is estimated, come every year to Lourdes, 
nearly all in search of health. 


These cures, even tho a Catholic authority asserts that 
only two per cent. may be claimed as “miraculous,” are 
sufficient in number and in nature to merit serious atten- 
tion. An Anglo-Indian physician (a_ story evidently ap- 
proved by Dr. Cobb) bears witness to the final and 
thorough cure of a_ skeptical French friend of “a_ well- 
known organic affection [of the eyes] for which there 
was no remedy” and “from which blindness,” according 
to the diagnosis, ‘“ must certainly result.” The Frenchman 
simply “tried the waters,” going “alone, and not as 
the member of any pilgrimage. ... And after a _ few 
visits to the ‘well the cloud passed suddenly from his 
sight and he was cured.” “The affection,” it is said, 
“did not recur.” A French abbé, “aged sixty-seven, who 
had suffered since he was thirty from multiple abscesses 
on the left side of the breast” and “had been eight years 
under Dr. Cochet as well as for eleven years under a 
Dr. Emile Fleury of Ducey” was finally inspired to make 
a nine days’ pilgrimage to Lourdes and at the end of that 
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time was cured. Dr. Cochet vouched for the cure and 
asserted that it “has no explanations in the facts of 
science, and in no way comes under the laws of path- 
ology.” “A case of cancer related by Dr. Boissarie belongs 
to the same class—that of Raymond Caral, an_ excise 
officer, whose disease Boissarie had no hesitation in declar- 
ing to be malignant. He was cured in eight days by 
bathing his cancerous face in the water of Lourdes, and 
nothing was left but an almost imperceptible scar.” 

An American Lourdes, we are told, is the village of 
St. Anne de Beaupré, which is near Quebec. “ Miracles” 
similar to those of Lourdes have been worked there “ for 
two centuries and a_ half.” 

These “miracles” are not, however, confined to Catholic 
communities. Apart from the numerous asserted cures in 
Christian Science circles— which are, perhaps, open to the 
criticism that such cures are peculiarly necessary for the 
continued existence of a church which insists upon them 
in a unique fashion—there are discoverable now and _ then 
other individual instances of the operation of a _ healing 
power that surpasses any power at present recognized by 
science. 


7 2) 


The case of Dorothy Kerin seems one in point. It is 
very recent and it appears as thoroughly attested as could 
well be without her relatives and medical attendants having 
called in large numbers of the most eminent physicians at 
frequent intervals during several years. Such a_ course, 
however desirable for the purpose of meeting every criticism, 
is manifestly impracticable. 

Miss Kerin was a young Englishwoman of twenty-two 
who was cured after seven years of illness. In 1906 she 
was admitted to a sanatorium in Reading where her case 
was diagnosed as “ Hysteria, hysterical vomiting, hazmatemesis, 
vicarious in origin.” After seven months she was dis- 
charged as cured. In June, 1908, she was admitted to a hos- 
pital again, suffering from gastritis and in a couple of months 
was discharged and declared to be “strong and_ well.” 
At this time she was examined by a physician and was 
said to be free from pulmonary tuberculosis. There was 
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disagreement, however, whether at this period she was suf- 
fering from hysteria. After a few months, during which 
trouble appears to have recurred so that she was ex- 
amined as an out-patient at a third hospital — without, how- ° 
ever, any definite result—she entered St. Peter’s Home of 
the Kilburn Sisters, “developed alarming symptoms, and 
was taken home by her mother to die, as the mother sup- 
posed.” Her case was, however, still diagnosed by her 
physician as_ hysteria. : 

But matters rapidly grew worse “and her medical at- 
tendant from February, 1910, to February, 1912, diagnosed 
her disease decisively as pulmonary tuberculosis with severe 
hemorrhage, aggravated by what seemed to be _ peritonitis. 

She was officially notified under the Compulsory No- 
tification of Consumption Act.” 

On the evening of February. 18, 1912, her relations 
gathered about “her bedside to see her die when suddenly 
she was heard to say, ‘I am listening.’” She thereupon 
sat up and declared she had heard a_ voice telling her 
that her sufferings were ended. “She then insisted on 
having her dressing-gown brought, got out of bed, walked 
round the room, and after examination showed that she 
had no symptoms of tuberculosis at all.” * 

To Christian Science Dr. Cobb devotes less than twenty- 
five pages. Yet in this compass he gives what any but 
the close adherent to Christian Science must regard as 
adequate consideration and tribute. Its claims to cure, he 
says, are well founded; it has likewise brought self-control 
and renewed hope into the lives of many. This it has 
accomplished “by evoking as the remote means [of cure] 
the health-giving forces of the divine life which inheres in 
all mechanism, physical or mental. Moreover, it has some- 
how come to operate on so large a scale that it has 
impressed the imagination of the civilized world and made 


*The account given above (with the quotations) is drawn, of 
course, from the book of Dr. Cobb. There has been recently 
published by G. Bell and Sons a_ detailed story of her case 
by Dorothy Kerin herself. Miss Kerin’s book is called The Living 
Touch. 
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it impossible for it ever again to forget the paramount 
right of life im the omnipresent coalition of Life and 
Form.” Our debt, concludes Dr. Cobb, is “a _ real debt 
-and a large debt.” 


Such words, the reviewer submits, coming as they do 
from a prominent minister of the ancient orthodoxy and 
conservatism of the Church of England, are evidence of 
that same spirit of “magnificent candor” which informs 
James’ treatment of neglected religious data in the Varieties 
of Religious Experience. lf Dr. Cobb is impelled to’ speak 
thus, there is hope that in time the seats of the scornful 
will lose their dignity. 


Yet of the “metaphysic” of Christian Science Dr. Cobb 
has no praise. Its metaphysic, so far from _ solving the 
“problem of evil,’ includes in its very heart an_ insoluble 
contradiction on this point; it shows no awareness of the 
import of the conception of progress in Time; and_ it 
fails to “distinguish between a system of knowledge and 
a system of reality.” 

These points are to men who are impatient of logic 
and metaphysics neither here nor there in the criticism of 
any religion. Again, however, the attention of even the 
religious must be invited not only to the interesting fact 
that Christian Science indulges in metaphysics but to the 
more significant fact that a _ religious movement full of 
Faith has felt the need at all of summoning to its aid 
so critical an ally. 

It is, indeed, precisely with the aid° of metaphysics that 
Dr. Cobb seeks finally to found the claim of Spiritual 
Healing to the earnest consideration of all men. For the 
main obstacle to such consideration will in the end be 
seen to have been the lack of “a _ rational ground for 
non-medical treatment,’*—even more, perhaps, than the lack 
of adequate evidence. In this regard Spiritual Healing is 
in the same case with Psychical Research, where there are 
men who are unable to concede the fact of communication 





* The 


italics are the reviewer’s. 
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because the method of communication seems (to them) 
inexplicable. 

Full justice to Dr. Cobb’s clear thinking in the last 
part of his book can, however, scarcely be attempted here. 
It must suffice to present his main argument and to rec- 
ommend his application of “metaphysics” to his _ thesis 
even to those whose especial concern is metaphysics. In 
brief then his reasoning might be summarized as_ follows: 

“It is to be fully and freely admitted that science has 
progressed in every department by looking upon the world 
as subject to exact and “mechanical” law. In this world 
is included the human body and its processes of growth, 
repair, and reproduction. The human mind, associated with 
the human body in an intimacy which is unique, is_ like- 
wise thoroughly informed with the spirit of law, of logic. 
Its nature is determinate, its procedure rational and_ explic- 
able. But, though the operations of mind exhibit a mar- 
velously complex determinateness, this determinateness is not 
necessarily that of a mechanical system in physical nature. 
The determinism of mind is sui generis. The operations 
of mind are, moreover, completely determinable only after 
the operations have become actual, have become past his- 
tory. If, then, mind so operates as to transcend the 
mechanical processes of physical nature, there is here no 
cause. for »physical science to sound the alarm: mechanical 
categories are after all creations of the human_ mind. 
Furthermore, it may not be objected that Spiritual Healing 
transgresses the “laws of nature” in_ transcending them, 
for by “transcending” is meant simply that the laws of 
nature as hitherto understood are inoperative in certain 
cases, yielding place to the operation of other and (if you 
choose) “higher” laws. For it cannot be contended that 
the laws of nature as we know them are all the laws of 
nature: the history of science, even in the past fifty years, 
shows the vanity of such assertions. Nor can it be con- 
tended that we know the extent of the operations of 
known natural laws, because to know the extent of “known” 
laws precisely would be to know where the unknown 
begins and how the unknown is related to the known — 
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which would be tantamount to knowing the unknown. We 
have, says Dr. Cobb, evidence of extra-medical healing and 
evidence — fact — must everywhere, and pre-eminently in sci- 
ence, be regarded as superior to any theory, any _precon- 
ception of the nature of reality. Neither is it any ex- 
planation of Spiritual Healing to say that it is due to 
“suggestion.” Suggestion is a name, a summary descrip- 
tive epithet, and has no value that is explanatory. On 
this point Dr. Cobb is in precise agreement with Dr. 
Hyslop, whose words regarding suggestion Dr. Cobb quotes, 
in fact, at length. 


“The phenomena of Spiritual Healing are somehow due 
to Faith. The nature of Faith, its intimate and ultimate 
nature, we are far from knowing today. It may be that 
the “laws” of Faith will prove to be different indeed 
from laws of nature as now known; but that is @ priori 
no ground for asserting the irrationality of Faith and, 
least of all, ground for denying or suppressing the evi- 
dence that Faith is_ efficacious. 


“We are not, however, wholly in the dark with respect 
to the modus operandi of Faith and Suggestion. Cor- 
relating the phenomena of Spiritual Healing with other 
phenomena originating somehow in connection with the sub- 
conscious or subliminal part of the human mind, we have 
reason for asserting that Faith and Suggestion operate by 
clearing achannel for the influx of a healing force from 
a world beyond the common world of our every-day selves. 
A power not ourselves makes not only for righteousness 


but for health and strength and — comprehensively — for fuller 
life.” 


So concludes Dr. Cobb from a survey of the history 
of Spiritual Healing, of its contemporary evidence, and of 
its rational grounds. And in this he presents in almost 
strikingly similar terms the conclusion of James from data 
of exclusively “religious” experience. ‘“ We _ have,” says 
James, “in the'fact that the conscious person is continuous 
with a wider self through which saving experiences come, 
a positive content of religious experience which, it seems 
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to me, is literally and objectively true as far as tt 
goes.”* 

Extended tho this review of a comparatively short 
treatise may be, it nevertheless fails to give of Dr. Cobb’s 
book a true appreciation and falls far short of showing 
the capital final significance of Spiritual Healing. For the 
phenomena of Spiritual Healing complement the phenomena 
of Psychical Research. Both sets of phenomena tend to 
prove the possession on man’s. part of powers’ which 
transcend those of his purely physical nature: the one set 
does it by manifesting an invasion into the organism of a 
force from without that exhibits memory, affection, and 
will surviving the destruction of the body; the other does 
so by demonstrating that far-reaching physical effects (and 
mental effects likewise) are obtained through the action of 
belief in a world of Spirit. The phenomena complement 
each other, as was said; for, if the soul survives death, 
then the universe (it should seem) is a_ place where 
Spirit is superior in the end to matter, while if Faith 
cures disease and raises life to a higher level, the world 
in which this occurs would appear to be the fit habitation 
of a soul that does not perish. 


*The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 515. The italics of 
this quotation are James’s. 
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IV. 


PSYCHIC PHENOMENA AND THEIR 
EXPLANATION.* 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP, PH. D. 


Tue first objection which most scientific men,— especially 
those who are devoted to purely physical science,— have 
against spiritistic theories is their real or apparent restora- 
tion of the supernatural to the explanation of things. Be- 
sides the great example of Greek philosophy and the. period 
in which it reigned, we have the last three or four cen- 
turies of uninterrupted progress of science against all previous 
conceptions of the supernatural. What this “ supernatural” 
was, against which science cultivated so determined a_hos- 
tility, is perhaps clearly illustrated in the Biblical doctrine 
of miracles and of capricious intervention in the physical 
order. 

For this conception of the doctrine the scientific man 
did not always have to rely on his own thinking. He 
could accept it without modification from theology, which 
was his mortal enemy. Tho theology in its best estate did 
not always or everywhere define the “supernatural” so nar- 
rowly, he chose as his clearest illustrations of it the alleged 
facts which most distinctly defined it as capricious and 


*This paper was written by request for the Congress of the 
Occult Sciences which was to have been held in Berlin last October. 
The outbreak of the war put an end to any hope of 
and the paper is, therefore, published here. 

The importance which the writer attaches to this article is in 
its discussion of general principles and forms of scientific ex- 
planation, about which he considers that too little has been said 
by any of our scientific and philosophic writers. Each man, it 
would appear, has his own problem or his own type of explanation; 
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lawless. If his enemy so regarded it, the interest of the 
scientific man was not to modify the definition, and tho 
the “supernatural” was far more comprehensive in its earliest 
meaning than the miraculous——as it is now so _ narrowly 
understood,— the religious mind was instrumental in its own 
defeat by allowing an untenable conception of it to gain 
currency,—and perhaps it was well that this course of 
evolution was allowed. For, while the primary idea of the 
“supernatural” played a useful part in the evolution of 
human thought,— considering all the associated ideas that 
came in its wake,—it had the misfortune of hiding from 
men the conquests which philosophy had won over the 
superstitions of Paganism. When the interrogation of nature 
began again—this time in an inductive and _ experimental 
manner,— the assault on the “supernatural” was made more 
effective. The primary conception of his “supernatural” 
was not the existence of intelligence besides matter in the 
world: for this was taken for granted and not treated as 
any exception in the order of things. Dualism was so 
well established, or so universally accepted, that God and 
the existence of a soul were not used for the definition 
of the “supernatural” as they were in the warfare with 
Greek materialism. The idea of the “supernatural” which 
came in for criticism and destruction was that of lawless 
and irrational intervention in the physical order. With science 
employing present experience,—the case being most clearly 
put by Hume,—as the criterion of what was acceptable 
to belief, the “supernatural” which had claimed allegiance 
so long was at a disadvantage. It could not prove its 
claims as could the beliefs of physical science. The con- 
sequence was that the “supernatural” died an _ elanquescent 
death. No single argument or fact extinguished it. Only 


but the different modes of explanation do not coincide with each 


other and this failure to coincide puts men all too frequently at 
cross purposes in a capital matter—tho each may be right in respect 


to his own particular type of explanation. The design of this paper 
is, therefore, to elucidate the complexities of the subject of ex- 
planation and, in particular, to justify the sort of explanation in- 
volved in the assumption of the existence and the free activity in 
man of a “soul.” 
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the slowly developed faith in scientific method gradually 
weakened the belief in the “supernatural,” and just in pro- 
portion as we became reconciled to a fixed order of nature 
and adjusted our hopes or despairs to it, in the samie 
proportion we relaxed our confidence in the “ supernatural,” 
until we have come to believe that there is no such thing 
and the one prevailing conception for assuming its entirely 
defunct meanimg is the term “natural.” That idea has 
monopolized, all of man’s conception of explanation, and it 
does so without ‘presenting any special definiteness of mean- 
ing more clear than the “supernatural.” It once denoted 
the physical: it denotes now the uniform, whether physical 
or spiritual. 

The inception of the “supernatural” was not so_ bad. 
It was designed to explain the cosmic order, not its ex- 
istence. Plato and Anaxagoras, not making Socrates im- 
portant, more definitely, perhaps, than other Greek thinkers 
represented the doctrine. Aristotle’s primum mobile recog- 
nized the principle in the initiation of cosmic motion and 
then left the world to itself after that. But after the 
general assumption that the existence of the cosmos was 
self-sufficient, it was easy for the Epicureans to admit the 
existence of the gods, but this school assigned them no 
functions in the phenomena of the world. Most Greeks 
of the philosophic type tacitly assumed this, but did not 
baldly announce it as a fundamental doctrine. Only a few 
found it necessary to make it primary and these few never 
got beyond some form of dualism in their interpretation 
of things. The natural subsisted side by side with the 
“supernatural,” with a larger part played by the natural. 

But Christianity cut this Gordian knot at one stroke. 
Tho it has always been dualistic in some respects, its back- 
ground made it really monistic. However this may be, its 
“supernatural” was not only the creator of the cosmic 
order; it was also the creator of matter of the cosmic 
existence as well. It was not content with the eternal ex- 
istence of matter as were the Greeks, but sought to ex- 
plain its existence as it explained the occurrence of events. 
In Greek thought creative functions were limited to the 
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order of the world, and did not extend to its existence. 
With Christianity these creative functions extended to the 
existence of matter as well as the arrangement of its forms. 
Its conception of efficient causes included the creation of 
the elements as well as the disposition of them. In _ the 
latter, it meant to recognize with Plato and Anaxagoras 
the notion of teleology. But this “supernatural” laid no 
emphasis upon details or exceptions. The proof of it was 
not in interference with a “natural” order, but in ex- 
planation of it. It was the doctrine of miracles that came 
in to modify the idea of the “supernatural.” They were 
first appealed to as evidence of transnatural causes and 
then became more or less. convertible with them, while 
other territory was conceded to the “natural” which was 
made convertible with physical. 

The motive in all this development was to get some 
sort of explanation for the various phenomena of the cosmos 
and it resulted in as various conceptions of what “ex- 
planation” was. The most general conception was that of 
causality. The universal inquiry of the human mind was 
for something to account for the occurrence of events and 
that which accounted for or explained them was some sup- 
posed cause. But human interests are various and make 
the conception of causality quite as various and with it 
the idea of explanation. These interests, however, can prob- 
ably be reduced to two types. They are of the minds 
that want to know the truth regardless of its relation to 
personal interests and those who wish to accept no truth 
which appears to conflict with their emotional interests. 
Professor James described these two types of persons as 
the “tough minded” and the “tender minded.” The one 
took nature as it found it; the other insisted on seeing 
its own ideals there. The one wants all the facts; the 
other selects those it will use and neglects those incom- 
patible with its interests. But both define different types 
of explanation. One seeks what it calls scientific ex- 
planations and the other religious ones. There it is that 
the conflict between science and religion begins and it con- 
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tinues as long as their conceptions of explanation are not 
reconciled. 

But what is it that causes the antagonism? The answer 
is simply that the one type of mind sees and is satisfied 
with the order of nature and the other wants it subjected 
to its ideals and it too often wants to disregard nature 
in the formation of these ideals. The scientific mind finds 
an order of things which may conflict with our narrower 
personal interests and the religious mind wants either to 
see an outcome that favors personal -ideals and _ interests 
or to bring these about whether “nature” favors them or 
not. The scientific mind subordinates desire to knowledge, 
and the religious mind subordinates knowledge to desire. 
In the course of this conflict the religious mind comes to 
identify explanation with a selective and teleological process, 
seeking its evidence therefor in the exceptional phenomena 
of nature. On the other hand, the scientific mind is satis- 
fied with a fixed and uniform order which it assumes is 
not teleological at all. This conflict, therefore, defines for 
us the separate types and interests in explanation. Both 
seek causes, but one seeks invariable ones and the othe: 
variable agencies, making them adaptive to specific ends 
determined by their ideals. The conflict, however, is prob- 
ably deeper or different from this. It is quite possible 
that it originates in wholly moral or practical interests and 
this search for causes is an effect of this difference. One 
clas- of men is satisfied with the present order and is 
content to exploit it for what it is immediately worth. 
The other class looks to a remoter future for the _ real- 
ization of its ideals. The present moment is not a _ source 
of its real happiness. It may even discredit the present 
and idolize the future. The conflict between these two 
types of mind is not easy to remove. Argument does not 
do it. It is a difference of moral taste and only the dis- 
covery of mistake in it will tend to bring harmony be- 
tween the two types of mind. The mind that remains 
content with the present and the satisfactions which im- 
mediately practical aims may give, will not seek any other 
philosophy than that which assures it of physical laws. It 
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is in harmony, with nature, at least as that nature is ex- 
pressed in immediate possibilities. The other type of mind, 
in looking to the future and disparaging the character of 
the present physical satisfactions, seeks for some other end 
or existence than the purely physical one which it regards 
as ephemeral, and of necessity more or less disregards 
physical law, except as a necessary evil or something to 
be transcended. It therefore seeks for causes beyond the 
sensible existence. But both classes are seeking some evi- 
dence that their ideals can be realized and whether their 
philosophy is expressed in terms of causes or the laws of 
nature makes little difference. It is the satisfaction of the 
intellect and the will that is concerned. 

This last statement summarizes the whole case.  Satis- 
faction of intellect or will, or of intellect and will, is the 
primary object of reflection and action. Explanation is but 
a means of formulating that satisfaction or of conceiving 
it in terms that enable us to regulate our lives. But this 
demand for explanation takes many forms. It does not 
always limit itself to the bare abstract conception of caus- 
ality. It is the concrete form of this causality that evokes 
interest and controversy. The scientific mind says “ Nature” 
in summing up its conception of it and the religious mind 
says “God” in summing up the meaning of causal action 
or in determining the unity of things. Between these lies 
the conception of any individual thing acting as a cause 
to produce effects. In the physical world it is matter; in 
the psychological world it is mind or soul. In both it 
represents some subject or reality that can act, whether as 
originator of energy or as transmitter of it. If an event 
is observed and we want to find some reason for it we 
refer it to the “power,” “faculty” or “property” of the 
subject and often remain content with that solution, even 
tho it is no solution at all. Or if we do not appeal to 
“power,” “faculty” or similar resource we may appeal to 
that of law, which is regularity of occurrence, and regard 
that as the solution of our perplexities. 

To return to the intellect and the will as the two 
sources of our interests, we find that we may have two 
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separate, tho closely associated, instincts to* satisfy. The 
intellect seeks unity and explanation; the will seeks ends 
and ethical satisfactions. The latter, however, depends on 
the former for its realization. Knowledge is_ indispensable 
to ethics, not necessarily for ideals, but for the means to 
realize them. Hence the first step is to satisfy the intel- 
lect and that begins in curiosity about the “nature” of 
things. Iris, as the ancients used to say, is the daughter 
of Thaumas. Wisdom is the daughter of wonder. Wonder 
implies that we do not understand the fact at which we 
wonder. But what is understanding? It is the reduction 
of things to some sort of order, the order of familiarity, 
of regularity, of unity and connection, of purpose, of ra- 
tionality, etc. Law, cause, and purpose are the _ funda- 
mental forms of this tendency to satisfy curiosity, and 
they determine the attitude which we take toward things. 

But the idea of causality is not simple. It takes three 
distinct forms. They are material causes, efficient causes 
and final causes. I shall call the first ontological, the second 
ztiological, and the third teleological. Material or onto- 
logical causes represent the “stuff” or matter out of 
which complex things are made. Efficient or etiological 
causes represent the actions or things acting to produce 
phenomena or events. Final or teleological causes represent 
the purposes or ends at which things or events aim. These 
are all various explanations or means by which we attain 
explanations. We may rest content with any one of them 
and not seek for the others. Our curiosity may be satis- 
fied with the discovery of that of which things are con- 
stituted; or we may go on to find how they happened or 
came into existence; or we may wish in addition to know 
what purpose exists in nature. Or, finally, we may wish 
to know all three. Any one may answer to the term 
“explanation” or all of them together. 

But we have by no means exhausted the conception of 
explanation. It is not limited to the idea of causality and 
its forms. There are other processes which effect the same 
end. They are the idea of Jaw or regularity in the oc- 
currence of event, the uniformity of coexistence and se- 
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quence, or in common parlance, familiarity, and classification 
or similarity in kind. The idea of law I shall represent 
by the term nomology, or the nomological point of view. 
Classification could perhaps, at least by stretching, be made 
a form of ontological cause, but I shall not urge this 
strenuously. It represents the principle of identity in the 
process of explanation, as the ontological, the etiological, 
and the teleological represent the idea of causality in that 
process. The idea of law stands outside of both, except 
as it may be related to the principle of identity in the 
same way that classification is related to ontology. In that 
manner we might reduce all explanation to two forms, classi- 
fication and causification. But I shall not here urge such a 
simplification, since it would not help to understand the 
discussion in which we wish to engage. We shall abide 
by the several ideas of law, of classification, and of the 
three types of causation. 

The idea of God includes two of the conceptions of 
causality; namely, the etiological and the teleological. In 
its capacity of creator it is etiological and in its capacity 
of intelligence it is teleological. The idea has not figured 
as an ontological cause except in the pantheistic system 
and there it has produced as much perplexity as_ satisfac- 
tion. It satisfies the desire for unity, but not that of 
individuality, in so far as it has yet made itself plain. 
Hence the idea of God has best stood for the combination 
of efficient and final causes, the etiological and the teleo- 
logical principles. But it has not so uniformly stood for 
the idea of law as may be desirable for its utility. In 
the monotheistic theories of Judaism and perhaps in _ the 
monistic conceptions of some of the Greeks it had _ repre- 
sented law, and it did not wholly escape this representa- 
tion in Christianity. But in the controversy about miracles 
(which were used as the evidence for the existence of 
the divine rather than as representatives of its entire nature 
of the divine, as the ratio cognoscendi, not the ratio essendi 
of it) the mind soon bridged the chasm by substituting 
the evidence for the nature of the divine——the ratio cog- 
noscendi for the ratio essendi of it,—and so adopted the 
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idea of caprice and lawlessness, as had the Greeks for 
their gods, instead of law and uniformity for the essential 
conception of God. His independence of “Nature” was 
construed as his not being like it in uniformity of char- 
acter and action, and from that time on the antagonism 
between the scientific and the religious mind existed,— the 
opposition between the nomological and the teleological points 
of view. The mechanical and materialistic theory has identi- 
fied itself with the nomological conception and, with the 
example of the religious mind, identified the  spiritualistic 
interpretation of things with the lawless and capricious order, 
the teleological being supposed to embody this. The “ super- 
natural” was the variation from law and regularity. The 
conception of the soul was only that of God in miniature. 
It too combined the etiological and teleological ideas. It 
satisfied all those interests which required intelligence and 
volition to explain the facts and represented causality in 
the microcosm as that of God did in the macrocosm. 
There is some basis for the conception that God and 
soul, which are but terms to _ represent intelligence and 
volition, are independent of law, in so far as that is em- 
bodied in a mechanical order. Adaptability is the very 
nature of intelligence and volition. It is only the inert 
being that is wholly subject to external “law” or force. 
The intelligent and free agent’ can resist this order, at 
least to a limited extent, and the conception of God which 
assumes him to be the maker of all reality makes him 
also independent of law itself by being the determiner of 
it. In the case of man who is finite (to use that term) 
the independence of law or external restraints is limited. 
3ut his whole evolution, as asserted above, has depended 
on the extent to which he overcame those limitations and 
moulded the physical order to suit his ideals. Only the 
slave yields in abject obedience and despair. Only the 
willless being surrenders abjectly to “Nature.” Intelligence 
and volition interfere with it and subject it to their caus- 
alities and purposes. It requires only courage and wisdom. 


Es lebe wer sich tapfer halt. 
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Knowledge of “nature” is power over it. Only ignorance 
justifies obedience. 


Alles kann der Edle leisten 
Der versteht und rasch ergreift. 


3ut this is poetry and not cold philosophy. Yet it ex- 
presses the limits which we must place on law as a re- 
straint to freedom and intelligence, which, tho they illustrate 
variation from law, are but the obverse side of the shield 
of which law is the reverse. It has only been shallow 
thinking on both sides which separated them and made 
each an embodiment of opposing theories. Nomology is 
consistent with teleology always, but when the evidence of 
a thing is confused with its nature a conflict may arise. 
The mechanical theory of the cosmos was based upon the 
uniformity of nature whereas it should have been based 
upon the doctrine of inertia, as it was wherever it was 
understood. This last, its real nature, would have _pre- 
vented the opposition between nomology and teleology. There 
would then have been no difference between the natural 
and the “supernatural,”—except the difference between fre- 
quency and infrequency. They would have been the same 
in kind and the importance of the one over the other 
would have been found only in their different relation to 
human interests. 

Thus far I have dealt with general principles that regu- 
late all scientific thinking regardless of the interests of 
psychic research. The special application of them will be 
apparent after we have analyzed and connected the differ- 
ent stages of explanation: for I shall call them stages 
rather than types, since they do not exclude each _ other. 
Each is superadded to the other as a more complete satis- 
faction of the demand for explanation. 

The problem is largely psychological We do not won- 
der at anything except a variation from the familiar. Every- 
thing is an object of curiosity that is exceptional. Any- 
thing is exceptional that represents a change, even the 
slightest change from the usual and familiar order. Any 
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change is an event that demands attention. We ask why 
it has occurred. It is just as true that the familiar re- 
quires explanation, but we are less disposed to have our 
attention aroused by it. We have adjusted our lives to it 
and it is not a subject of interest beyond that. From this 
simple beginning of the process we branch out into all 
the speculative theories of the universe, which take their 
form according to the particular interest which we have in 
it. The materialist finds his interest in a physical unity. 
The theist finds his interest in an intelligent cause and 
purpose. The practical man finds his interest in its eco- 
nomic value, etc. The religious mind, identified consciously 
or unconsciously with the theistic interpretation, ran off into 
all sorts of fanciful and imaginative ideas about the cosmos 
and involved civilization in a complicated system of illus- 
ions which it was the function of better knowledge to 
correct. Science is the name of the method by which this 
was .accomplished—and_ science is only a name for the 
interrogation of nature itself, a method of observing, classi- 
fying and explaining facts. Its first object, however, is 
facts and the correction of the imagination or of tradition 
on which imagination is founded. In this reaction against 
subservience to tradition and the imagination, it was _ rigid 
in its demand for a strict conformity to facts of actual 
experience. The first thing it had to do was to determine 
the law of occurrence for facts. The actual order of the 
cosmos was its first task, not its causal ewyplanation. The 
nomology of things was its first end, as removing the ap- 
pearance of chaos from them. Immediate practical life per- 
haps needed little or nothing else but the law of events. 
The plans and aims of a being which had to adjust itself, 
in self-preservation to the order of the cosmos, required 
that it know what was to be expected and this knowledge 
could be satisfied by the uniformity of co-existence and 
sequence in events. Whether it could ascertain anything 
more made no difference, if this was all that could be 
ascertained. The mind had to be satisfied with law if it 
could not find anything else. This much diminished the 
sense of wonder and perplexity, and only because the mind 
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itself wants some sort of unity—an order rather than a 
chaos. Nomology gives it at least the familiarity of uni- 
form co-existence and sequence. Practical life was helped 
by such a conquest and hehavior much less subjected to 
chance and accident. 

But the next step was to find the unity of kind in 
nature as well as uniformity of connection. This was 
classification. Facts had to be reduced to types. We wanted 
similarity of kind in things and classification (one of the 
branches of ontological conceptions) as it was the resource 
for still farther diminishing perplexity and curiosity. Achiev- 
ing this was only adding uniformity of type in things to 
uniformity of conduct in events. 

These two stages of scientific endeavor do not require 
a search for causes. They are content with ascertaining 
the laws and types of events and things. Many aspects 
of practical life require no more and in so far as ex- 
planation is concerned with nothing else, it is _ satisfied. 
And so many minds stop with these. They have no other 
conception of explanation. They have no _ intellectual and 
spiritual interests about the world. Their idea of ex- 
planation is exhausted in determining the regularity of 
events; and the pursuit of the ordinary, and perhaps ma- 
terial, ends of life demands nothing else. 

But whether for good or for bad reasons, man_ very 
early in his existence came to believe that he had some- 
thing in him that survived the transient order of material 
life. Everywhere he saw death about him and began to 
wonder why such an event cut short the very things 
which his own instincts taught him to value beyond all 
else. The pursuit of happiness was an aim which, whether 
commended by rational consciousness or not, was so _ in- 
stinctive that it was natural to ask the question why it 
was so ruthlessly destroyed by death. In this situation 
he sought an interpretation of things which would include 
the preservation of consciousness. 

First in Animism and other beliefs he claimed that he 
had a soul which continued its existence after death. There 
is evidence that this vast system of Animism was founded 
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on psychic phenomena of some kind and became _ involved 
in all sorts of normal phenomena such as dreams and 
chance coincidences. The great religions and systems of 
philosophy corrected this——tho often compromising with it,— 
especially in state-craft, which allowed ancestor worship to 
survive because it could not wholly suppress. it. 

Then came Christianity which was primarily founded on 
an alleged fact, not upon a philosophic or theistic scheme 
of the cosmos. Its fundamental belief was the survival of 
the soul, superadded to an ethical system for making the 
present life ideal and happy. So really dominant was the 
ethical and spiritual conception of the present life that we 
may question whether the immortality of the soul was _ not 
an after-thought instead of a fore-thought of the ethical 
doctrine: But, whatever it was at the very first, immor- 
tality soon became the primary principle of Christianity, 
and the important thing to keep in mind about it is that 
the belief rested on alleged facts and not upon a_philv- 
sophic system. The theistic doctrine came into existence 
only after the appeal to facts or alleged facts could no 
longer be made. Certain groups of facts were invoked to 
prove that man had a soul and that it survived—in an- 
swer to the materialism of the Epicureans—and a _ teleo- 
logical scheme was not required. The soul was simply a 
reflex of the idea of causality for certain facts, whether 
normal or supernormal, and its survival became an_ infer- 
ence from the persistence of energy. But as soon as 
miracles and unusual phenomena were abandoned as appeals 
for evidence—and the association of Christianity with phil- 
osophy tended to produce this effect—a_ theistic scheme, 
which was only philosophy applied to the problem, en- 
deavored to interpret the cosmos so that the survival of 
consciousness was a part of a teleological rather than of 
a natural system. The interest in the existence of God 
was based largely on the preservation of a desired immortality 
and the problem became a teleological as well as an etio- 
logical one. 

No explanation of any system of facts is complete until 
the teleological meaning of it has been ascertained. This 
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is so true that many philosophic minds think that the 
teleological aspect is the only explanation and in so _ far 
as the word “rational” expresses the demand of the mind 
this is true. The idea of the rational is never complete 
until the purpose or the teleological aspect of things is 
reached,— whether that teleological aspect be an end in 
itself or an end which in turn becomes a means to a 
remoter end. But I shall not insist on so much _ here. 
I shall recognize only that teleological categories exist,— 
even tho they do not extend their application to the cosmos 
at large. They are absolutely necessary to explain certain 
features in human conduct and we need not go _ beyond 
these to justify the conception and its use in explanation. 
It may be an ideal to obtain a teleological explanation of 
the cosmos and it may be that the only thing that pre- 
vents the discovery of it is the darkness of man’s destiny. 
3ut whether so or not, the teleological ideal is the terminus 
ad quem of all perfected explanation. All other explana- 
tions are incomplete and only steps toward that goal. 
Nomology and ontology are the first steps and do _ not 
require for their satisfaction the realization of etiological 
and_ teleological causes. Some, after the Humian analysis, 
would insist that the latter two categories cannot be at- 
tained and are useless or illusions. But it is not neces- 
sary for our purposes here to decide that controversy. It 
is easy enough, in the opinion of the present writer, to 
justify them. But the exigencies of the present discussion 
do not require it. 

Now the most important thing in our whole problem at 
this juncture is the fact that familiarity and similarity are 
the fundamental criteria of nomological and ontological ex- 
planations and are not a necessary part of the etiological 
and the teleological. Nearly all the illusions about the 
causal and the purposive meaning of things grow out of a 
failure to recognize this fact. Familiarity, constancy, unity, 
similarity are the first conditions of cosmic order and of 
all the ethical progress of man that requires law and con- 
tinuity of purpose. They are not necessary for the ex- 
planation of individual and isolated events. Causality and 
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purpose may do this, and are _ perfectly consistent with 
chaos, tho chaos is not necessary for their existence. But 
the life of man with its duties and pleasures requires 
constancy, unity, similarity as conditions of their adequate 
fulfilment,— whatever, variations from them may either exist 
or be necessary for that progress. The constant must be,— 
at least in the domain of what is permanent in_ ethical 
and practical ends,—the criterion of explanation or satis- 
faction as to the meaning of the facts. Hence nomology 
and classification are the first important steps in_ scientific 
observation or the object of it. If the fact and _ the 
cause are not familiar or represent what we have observed 
before they have no interest for the more immediate ends 
of life and become interesting only as they are related to 
the remoter events of the cosmos. But the test of what 
shall be of importance to the interests of life affecting 
time and character is familiarity and ontological unity. 
Whatever other standards are necessary are not under con- 
sideration at present and may be of no special importance 
now. 

Now the primary problem of psychic research is whether 
we have a soul or not. Most persons think it is pri- 
marily and only occupied with the question of survival 
after death. This is not true. It is true that this object 
appears in the foreground and would apparently be the 
fundamental one. For personal and practical interests prob- 
ably it is the first and most important, but not for science 
and philosophy. The first thing of importance to _phil- 
osophy is whether a soul exists;—and by a soul we mean 
nothing more and nothing less than some form of energy 
or subject, substance (if you like) other than the brain 
which shall be the basis for consciousness as a_ functional 
event. Its question is whether a soul is necessary to a 
causal explanation of consciousness. It is confronted with 
the materialistic theory which denies this necessity and 
refers mental phenomena to the organism. Familiarity and 
experience show that this consciousness is associated with 
physical organism and that when the organism perishes 
consciousness perishes, or at least that there is no evidence 
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of its survival beyond this. Agnosticism is at the least 
its creed; and, where there is no indication whatever of 
survival, we can hardly expect men to take any account 
of the alleged survival, save perhaps as a maxim of pru- 
dence and possibilities, not of assurance. Any interest which - 
wishes to protect a system of conduct looking toward 
survival must be able to prove that we have a_ soul. 
Normal experience has been the basis of this belief in 
the past and as long as Cartesian assumptions about the 
nature of consciousness could be safely assumed, this belief 
had a tenable foundation. But science, not speculation, came 
in to serve as the basis of revelation and converted the 
evidential problem from one of the nature of mental phe- 
nomena to their connection. Science could say that we 
required the evidence of fact, not of @ priort views about 
the nature of consciousness and, in so doing, it trans- 
formed the problem. It insists on applying the method of 
difference, of isolation—the fundamental criterion in chem- 
istry and physics——for any but familiar causes in the ex- 
planation of events. The consequence was that survival 
became the necessary means for proving that man had a 
soul— that the materialistic theory was not scientifically 
true. It was human interest that gave survival its attrac- 
tions and induced men and women to seek for the solution 
of their perplexities, not the scientific problem. The exist- 
ence of the soul could not be proved as long as_ experi- 
ence left us in the position in which science in all fields 
requires us to be in regard to any belief whatever; namely, 
that, when a phenomenon is always associated with a cer- 
tain set of conditions and when these conditions disappear 
the phenomenon disappears, then we remain satisfied that 
the given conditions are its cause. So with consciousness 
and the organism. It made no difference that we could 
not understand how a phenomenon like consciousness could 
be an effect or function of the physical. The evidence of 
uniform association was there, and of uniform absence of 
manifestation — barring supernormal phenomena which were 
ignored — when dissolution occurred. And these overlay all 
theories of the nature of consciousness,—which are quite 
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consistent with the materialistic view in its evidential as- 
pects—so that the only possible means of overthrowing 
materialism would be the fact of survival and this, too, 
wholly without regard to its personal and ethical interests. 
Consequently, survival, tho it is the primary interest of the 
individual, is a secondary interest in the scientific problem. 
It is the means to an end in science, not the end itself— 
at least not the end in the refutation of materialism, but 
rather the means to it. 

It is merely because anything transcending the physical 
as familiarly known can be called the “supernatural” that 
scientific prejudices seize upon this discredited conception to 
reproach the hypothesis of a soul and its survival. It is 
not from any truly scientific spirit that this opposition is 
conceived, but in the interests of a new dogmatism which 
has taken the place of the theological system. From the 
purely scientific point of view no limitation can be assigned 
to the physical or to anything transcending what we choose 
to circumscribe by the physical. We are bound to accept 
facts, no matter whither they lead, and it is only scientific 
bankruptcy that would lead to the effort to discredit the 
existence of a soul and its survival by calling names. For 
true «science the “supernatural” makes no difference. It 
knows well enough that the widening of the “natural” 
has gone on to such an extent as to include all that 
antiquity regarded as “supernatural” and it knows that 
there can either be no distinction between them or that 
neither one of them has any use. It is a question of 
facts and what they mean, not whether we can press all 
facts into any given mould. Only dogmatism will insist 
on limiting the possibilities of reality and of knowledge. 

There are two ways in which we may justify the at- 
tempt to vindicate spiritistic theories. The first is to ask 
whether what are called physical explanations ever reach 
the causal stage at all:* does not physical science confine 
itself to nomology and ontology; is it possible to get any 
true zxtiology or teleology in physical science? The second 
is to show that most of the theories of explanation ad- 
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vanced to discredit the spiritistic violate the first rule of 
explanation right in the field of physical science itself. 

In the first place, it is clear that teleological categories 
are excluded from a purely mechanical system and for no 
other reason than the fact that consciousness or intelligence 
is excluded from it in its “natural” state. Matter or the 
physical as defined in physics and chemistry is without any 
accompaniment of consciousness and hence the _ teleological 
or final causes are per se excluded from it as an _ ex- 
planation of anything whatever. In the second place, as 
long as we insist that the essential attributes of matter is 
inertia, we exclude from it all etiological powers whatso- 
ever of the initiative and efficient kind. It is, then, only 
in the field of free volitions that we find true efficient 
causes. Inertia excludes the possibility of free initiative 
and self-initiative and it excludes the possibility of any 
change from any given condition of the system. Conse- 
quently in a system founded on inertia, as the mechanical 
system is, no possible causality initiating change or new 
effects is possible. As long, therefore, as a physical system 
is based fundamentally on inertia it cannot admit efficient 
or initiative causality into its scheme. Consequently both 
etiological and teleological categories are excluded from _ its 
explanations. It must confine itself to nomological and 
ontological principles. Laws and_ types, observation and 
classification, are all the explanation that such a_ system 
demands. It must deny causality of all kinds, precisely 
as Hume did and as empirical scientists usually do when 
they discover the real nature of their work. Witness the 
theories of John Stuart Mill and Comte. 

This position is a vantage ground to which the spirit- 
ualist may return at any time in the controversy with 
physical science, confident of winning the victory wherever 
the question of true causality enters into the problem. 
Nor need he be less confident when he disregards causality 
altogether. For as long as it is a matter of facts, the 
spiritualist can easily win his case. It is the  physicist’s 
inconsistent use of causality and the limitation of it to 
certain physical types that is the only obstacle which the 
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spiritualist has to meet. He has the facts all on his side 
and it is a false conception of unity, of constancy, of 
similarity that induces the sceptic to introduce into the 
issue totally irrelevant conceptions. But I shall not urge 
this vantage ground here. I am _ willing to disregard it 
and, in imitation of the valor of ancient knights, am 
willing to joust with my opponents without helmet or 
spear and to give them the advantage of sun and _ wind! 
I may concede either that etiological and teleological causes 
may be found within the area of the physical or that 
inertia is not a universal property of matter—or I may 
concede both assumptions. In any case we may justify 
the spiritistic hypothesis by scientific standards and _ reject 
other theories on the same _ grounds. 

The first step is to test the hypotheses which opponents 
of spiritistic theories so confidently propose. In doing so, 
however, I do not mean to assume that any = spiritistic 
theory is true. That is not a part of the problem before 
us. It is merely that spiritistic theories are actually ex- 
planatory from every point of view, whether nomological, 
ontological, ztiological, or teleological— where other hypotheses 
are not. The spiritistic theory cannot be assumed to be 
true in fact without evidence; but it may have all the 
characteristics of an explanatory theory without being true 
in fact. Hence it is only as a_ scientific hypothesis that 
it is under consideration here. Its truth is outside present 
issues. The fundamental test of an hypothesis at first is 
whether it explains—not whether it is true. Evidence will 
make it true, explanatory power will make its fitness. 


(To be concluded in the February number.) 
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V. 


A PROPOS TO THE INSISTENCE OF SIR 
OLIVER LODGE. 


BY E. W. FRIEND. 











LAST year, it may be recalled, there was _ published in 
the Journal an editorial from the New York Evening Post 
that was interpreted as approving the spiritistic theory. It 
transpires that this editorial was but subtlest irony and 
that one more name must be added to the roll of those 
who have been so skilfully cut in two by the fine blade 
of the Evening Post that for a while they have remained 
unaware of the stroke. The Post may not, therefore, be 
claimed as an exponent of this interpretation of the evi- 
dence of Psychical Research. 

Yet a certain change in this paper’s opinion on _ the 
matter has apparently ensued. The change—if, indeed, it 
is to be so described—is manifest in the editorial re- 
sponse of the Post to what it calls the generally “ cavilling 
and incredulous” comment of the press on the recent widely 
quoted address of Sir Oliver Lodge. Previously, the Post 
treated this manner of inquiry into the question of human 
survival of death in a_ spirit which, if less disparaging 
than scorn, was not so flattering as indifference. Now, 
however, even implicit disparagement seems to have dis- 
appeared and to have yielded place to a brief consideration 
of “the canons of evidence in Psychical Research.” 

This latter editorial of the Evening Post is as follows: 
























DIFFICULTIES OF PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 









The comment evoked by Sir Oliver Lodge’s asser- 
tion that the possibility of communication with another 
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world has now been shown by “definite proofs,” re- 
flects the ordinary attitude towards psychic research. It 
was a comment at once cavilling and incredulous. One 
journal, admitting that Sir Oliver is an eminent scientist 
who speaks with more than “forty-parson power,’ asked 
where was his “scientific ground.” Another, granting 
that he was perfectly self-convinced, ridiculed all the 
“discoveries” brought to light as picturing “a sort of 
backstairs immortality, a ‘supernormal club,’ a _ con- 
tinuation of the impertinent and commonplace: in the 
case of men of high intellectual power, a diminution 
to the utmost feebleness.”” The usual opinion about this 
phase of the subject -vas well put by L. P. Jacks, 
who in “All Men Are Ghosts” makes .a farcical spirit 
world jeer at mortals whose momentous inquiries are, 
“What will be the price of Midland Preferred on 
January 1, 1915?” and “Will it be a girl or a boy?” 
Yet Sir Oliver Lodge deserves a hearing. It is not 
fair to say that there is no evidence; the question is 
of its tests and adequacy. 


The nature of the proofs of novel psychic «phe- 
nomena was illuminated by Henri Bergson on his re- 
cent acceptance of an office in the Society for Psychical 
Research—a_ connection of which, it may be said in 
passing, he was as proud as A. J. Balfour, Mr. Glad- 
stone, William James, Dr. A. R. Wallace, Sir William 
Crookes, Sir J. J. Thomson, Professor Pickering, and 
others. Bergson directed attention to the fact that the 
evidence of psychic phenomena is_ primarily historical. 
It has to be ascertained according to the canons of 
the historian and lawyer, rather than of the laboratory 
experimenter. There is thus a great, gap between the 
Society’s methods and those of exact or experimental 
science. An historical event can occur but once. This 
is as true of all the instances of thought-transference 
recorded in Professor Myers’s “Human Personality,” and 
of the phantasms of the living or dead whose appear- 
ance is chronicled in the Society's “ Proceedings,” as 
it is of the assassination of Czsar. The inquirer must 
obtain possession of the story while it is fresh, and 
all the witnesses alive, and must proceed to test the 
evidence by the methods of the witness-stand. 
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Of this evidence the value is limited by time. The 
longer it is kept, the less convincing it becomes. The 
strength of such evidence has been stated by the Society 
to depend upon getting trustworthy testimony from first- 
hand witnesses, competently examined by honorable in- 
vestigators. As the original witnesses and _ investigators 
die, the evidence becomes merely documentary. Insinu- 
ations today against the perspicacity or integrity of 
James, Myers, or Sidgwick are almost unthinkable. But 
how long before men will say that they were biassed, 
or their records falsified, or their methods antiquated; 
and inquire triumphantly, “Why do such marvels never 
happen nowadays?” After a lapse of years, their belief 
in psychic phenomena may be worth no more than Dr. 
Johnson’s credence to the tale of the Cock Lane ghost. 
The need of experimental control in all these matters 
was expressed by F. C. S. Schiller before the Society 
last June: 


In psychical research we should aim, not so much at 
establishing that any particular supernormal event, say, a 
Frederic Myers communicated through Mrs. Piper at a 
particular time, but at getting such a grasp of the con- 
ditions of such events that they can become predictable 
and “normal.” We are in a_ beleaguered city that is 
set round and hedged by death; it is no great relief, 
even if we can believe it, that from time to time a 
sporadic message should get through the blockading lines; 
what we need is to be assured of a free line of com- 
munication with our friends without that will render our 
life the outpost of a larger scheme. That the real 
Frederic Myers communicated through Mrs. Piper at a 
given time, we shall never be able to establish to any 
one’s satisfaction; but we may perhaps learn so to reg- 
ulate the conditions of trance, automatism, and the other 
so-called forms of mediumship that they will give re- 
sults ... that progressively increase in value and_ trust- 
worthiness, until they cease to be laboratory experi- 
ments, and enter into our ordinary outlook on_ life. 


Those who wish to see how much (or how little) 
historical evidence has been collected cannot do_ better 
than read the little volume written in I911 by W. F. 
3arrett on “ Psychical Research” for the, Home Uni- 
versity Library. But, in effect, what Mr. Schiller and 
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others have said is an admission that the present non- 
experimental stage is very groping. Sir Oliver Lodge 
must recognize that, however “definite” proofs may be 
to him, many will accept them only when control over 
the “data” makes possible their rapid multiplication. 


There may be something not altogether displeasing in 
the recognition by a paper of high intellectual standing 
that the conclusions of a man of acknowledged ability like 
Sir Oliver Lodge are not prima facie discredited by his 
experimental acquaintance with the evidence. Yet this _pleas- 
ure may be permitted to temper itself with reflection upon 
the precise magnitude of the advance from the _ excellent 
ancient days of easy refutation to present concessions of 
this sort and with further consideration of the points ap- 
proved by the Evening Post in its citation of M. Bergson 
and of F. C. S. Schiller. 

The line of reasoning not infrequently adopted in the 
past to refute such conclusions as those of Sir Oliver 
Lodge today has been somewhat as follows: “The nature 
of this inquiry, which is into the most distressing purlieus 
of the human mind,—into strange epilepsies and _ dissoci- 
ations and hallucinations,—is unquestionably liable to debili- 
tate the intellect engaging in it and demands, therefore, 
proved ability in other kinds of scientific investigation for 
its proper conduct. Sir William Crookes and Sir Oliver 
Lodge (here are to be added from time to time the ac- 
cessions to the ranks of the occult peers) are men of 
formerly unquestioned ability of scientific observation and 
judgment who have engaged in psychical research and have 
come to the conclusion that there is something in it. It 
is clear, therefore, that their conclusions are the products 
of intellectual powers which, though otherwise admirable, 
have been so impaired by these peculiarly debilitating in- 
vestigations as to be incapable of sound judgment in _ this 
field.” 

It is respectfully submitted that this variety of circular 
reasoning is pretty enough and common enough to require 
an especial designation. It is likewise submitted that though 
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the step is long from this logic to the critical points of 
the Evening Post’s editorial — points, it will be noticed, which 
are themselves furnished by students of Psychical Research — 
there is nevertheless not such advance as will permit the 
day to be forecast when men of intellectual conscience will 
be unable to content themselves with the barest acquaint- 
ance with the evidence. It can scarcely be doubted, for 
instance, that one who was really familiar with the work 
of Frederic Myers—a work which Lodge has compared 
with the “Origin of Species” for its genius and for its 
bahnbrechend character—could never have referred to him 
as Professor Myers. 

The particular point of M. Bergson is, moreover, one 
which is made in a context both explicitly and implicitly 
circumscribed. It is indeed well taken. None should seek 
to minimize its validity—least of all will the student of 
Psychical Research, who may be fairly asserted to have 
been the keenest critic of his own evidence. But this 
point is limited in its application; it is made, as M. 
Bergson would put it, sur un exemple précis and is_ by 
no means applicable to the whole field of Psychical Re- 
search. 

The evidence to which M. Bergson restricted his criti- 
cism .was evidence for “spontaneous telepathy.” He sup- 
poses a lady to have a vision of her husband falling on 
the field of battle, at a determinate hour and at a de- 
terminate place, with perhaps the figures of brother officers 
seen near him and that this vision is later verified in 
every respect. Such cases would be obviously very rare 
and would as_ obviously furnish evidence which was of 
purely the historical variety. For such detailed visions can- 
not as yet be generated experimentally; they are as yet in 
this degree of complexity purely spontaneous. But tele- 
pathic “messages” of pictorial or other kind can be _ sent 
“experimentally” if they are not too intricate. They re- 
quire, to be sure, that they should be transferred between 
minds that are somewhat akin or “sympathetic” and that 
various other not irrational conditions be fulfilled. But 
they do not escape altogether the experimental category and 
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the experimental control. The really interested investigator 
is not compelled to limit his scope to hearsay. He is, 
however, compelled to give time to securing likely and 
willing persons with whom to investigate and to overcom- 
ing other obstacles too numerous to summarize, which make 
difficult in the extreme the “rapid multiplication” of these 
data — obstacles which he has fair reason to believe would 
speedily disappear if there were general participation in his 
researches. 

M. Bergson’s criticism, then, applies to only a_ portion 
of the evidence in Psychical Research and in its full force 
applies only to the ideal case of this portion: it makes a 
demand so exacting that it would appear unreasonable were 
it not for the already respectable measure of success at- 
tained in these investigations. It is indeed this measure 
of success already achieved which has led to the con- 
struction of the ideal case and to the demand that the 
historical category be transcended.* Further, it may be 
remarked that a not unimportant part of M. _ Bergson’s 
comment on his supposed case was a logical point of the 
highest moment. This point was that a single such case 
as he imagined would be conclusive proof of _ telepathy. 
For, he said, one such case would comprise so many in- 
terlocking details— would involve so many highly specialized 
“coincidences” that, these coincidental details being infinite 
in number, chance coincidence would be _ excluded. 

Upon this ground it may be justly contended that from 
a great number of cases of perception of distant scenes 
and events that are somewhat less complete than this imagined 
one — but which individually exhibit even more striking points 
than are conceived by M. Bergson—it would be permissible 
to conclude exactly what M. Bergson concluded from _ his 
hypothetical vision. It should be superfluous to add _ that 
of carefully verified and mutually corroborative cases of 
such distant perception the two Societies have collected a 


*For cases of thought-transference which are escaping the historical 
category the reader may be referred to the latest ones—the ex- 
periments of Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden in the last number of 
the English Society’s Proceedings. 
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very large number. The evidence, indeed, for all this was 
so cogent, even as early as 1889, as to have led Sir 
Oliver Lodge (in a _ report to be quoted presently) to 
speak of “telepathy” as an established fact. And Sir 
Oliver is one whose competence to judge cannot be “ rated 
inferior to that of any other person.” 

M. Bergson, in fact, confined his criticism to the simp- 
lest evidence and that which in the course of an _ hour 
might permit some sort of logical examination. The wide 
angle of the entire collection of evidence it is safe to say 
he did not presume to include, since by his own admis- 
sion he had had of it all no experimental or first-hand 
knowledge. Of experimental work with “mediums” and 
other automatists he says nothing. These are rare, to be 
sure, but they can be found. And let it not be objected 
that the word experimental is in this sense perverted. For 
though the conditions of communication with another world 
are far from being at all well known, it is certainly a 
fairish experimental control that for over fifteen years on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, at ten in the morn- 
ing,—as was the case with Mrs. Piper,—numerous sitters 
received messages so convincing in their claim to emanate 
from another form of existence after this life as to con- 
vince men like Richard Hodgson and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

But why this present concern with such an announce- 
ment from Sir Oliver? He has lifted up his voice again 
and again and he has given his evidence in lengthy re- 
ports. As far back as 1889, as has been mentioned, tho 
not committing himself publicly in favor of survival, he 
nevertheless could write: 


It is a puzzling matter to incorporate into science 
the recently established fact of an extraordinary or 
apparently direct action between mind and_ mind, 
both possessing brains; and a kind of disembodied 
action seems likely to be still more puzzling. Even 
if such an hypothesis could be granted I do not 
see that it would explain’ all the facts. 

It rather feels as if we were at the beginning of 
what is practically a fresh branch of science. 
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Not without confidence may it be said, in conclusion, 
that Sir Oliver would never have moved to his present 
conviction that survival is demonstrated by definite scientific 
proofs if this practically fresh branch of science had re- 
mained static and occupied with merely “historical” evi- 
dence; and that, similarly, something dynamic and_ con- 
trollable must have attacked two men like M. A. Bayfield 
and Gerald Balfour for them to have announced, as_ they 
have in fact announced in the last Proceedings of the 
English Society, their matured conviction that man’s sur- 
vival of bodily death appears scientifically demonstrated by 
the present evidence. 
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